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- An industrial or vocational school down cabin which had been used for a 
down in the pine woods of Mississippi — of —- — was owned 
is doing some good work for the col- y an ex-slave. en Mr. Jones ex- 
vet people of that section. It is the mone the a —e ——— the ex- 
“Piney Woods Country Life School,” Slave gave them the cabin and forty 
and is supported largely by the chari- acres of land. He also-contributed a 
table people of Iowa and other north- check for fifty dollars, which was the 
ern states. The work is so different big first boost for the school. 


and so practical that it has won the 
admiration of everyone who is famil- 
jar with its method. 

Its founder and organizer is Lau- 
rence C. Jones, an intelligent negro. 
He left Iowa for that district, and 
started the school without any finan- 
cial backing. The people of that dis- 
trict are poor, and could give but little 
assistance; but Mr. Jones had the am- 
bition, and he said to himself that 
“where there is a will there’s a way.” 

The first classes were started under 
a cedar tree with its branches the only 
protection from sun or storm. Logs 
had to serve as chairs, and boxes as 
tables. When the weather became 
cold, bonfires were built to keep the 
pupils warm. But it was not always 
to be so. The buildings shown in the 
pictures on this page illustrate how 
the institution has grown, and it is 
still progressing. While nothing is 
fancy, everything is practical and of 
service in the good cause. 

The work of this school is different 
from that of most vocational schools. 
It is situated where the citizens must 
depend upon the farms for a living. 
Instructors have tried to give the col- 
ored pupils an education that would 
make them better farmers, more use- 
ful citizens, and intelligent voters. At- 
tendants at this school had no money 
with which to pay tuition or buy sup- 
plies. The founder planned a way 
which helped them to help themselves 
and a method which enabled them to 
pay their way by working on the 
farm. 

In the morning, pupils study books; 
in the afternoon they are in the fields, 
the shops, or the house, combining the 
practical with the theoretical—doing 
work that will pay their expenses. 
Girls learn to sew, to cook, to wash 
and iron, to make butter, and do other 
household duties that will come to 
them later in life. The boys are taught 
how to plow, “to cultivate, to handle 
carpenter tools, to repair machinery, 
to mend shoes. and harness, to make 
brooms, and to farm. 


When supper is over, they study un- | 


til 9:30 o’clock. Then the chapel bell 
Tings, and a short prayer service is 
held before retiring. In the morning 
they are called at five o’clock, to be- 
gin another day of study and work. 
Some of the pupils can not afford to 
pay even five dollars a month, which 
is asked of those who study half a 








First Graduating Class, 1914. 
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Braxton Hall for Girls, Showing Students and Some Guests. 


day and work half a day. Such pu- 
pils work all day in the fields and do 
their studying at night. Among them 
are found orphans and children from 
the poorest colored classes, who other- 
wise would have to grow up in ignor- 


; ance. 


Kind-hearted white people interest- 
ed in the welfare of the negro help to 
support the school. When the treasur- 
er gets a check for ten dollars, he 
buys another acre of land; if it is for 
five dollars, he buys half an acre, 
Each acre means another opportnuity 
for a boy or a girl to work and pay 
for an education which so many of 





the unfortunate colored young people 
crave. 


The first class under the cedar tree 
included three boys and a few older 
colored residents of the community. 
Mr. Jones had decided that a start 
must be made in some way. With 
no buildings, no blackboards, no books 
or other schoolhouse material, he an- 
nounced that school would open under 
the cedar tree on Mohday morning. 
The enrollment soon grew from three 
to twenty-nine, but in November the 
days began to get cold, and the bon- 





fires offered little protection. 
Mr. Jones knew of an old tumble- | 


The cabin was re-floored, a dirt and 
stick chimney made, and a coat of 
whitewash applied inside and out, and 
the weeds were cleared away. Half 
the cabin was used for living quarters, 
and half served as chapel, study hall, 
recitation room, office, sewing room, 
carpenter shop and basket making fac- 


tory. Shortly after this a mass meet- 
ing was called. More than a thousand 
came on foot, on horse-back, in ox- 


wagons, and in vehicles of every de- 
scription. 

White friends added their contribu- 
tions. One man gave lumber, others 
brought food and provisions, and there 
was enough to start a new building. 
Land was cleared, and colored farmers 
came to help erect the building. Mr. 
Jones and a young man assistant Ja- 
bored early and late. When darkness 
came, they would go to the cabin, 
where there was no stove, no lamps, 
or anything of that nature. They 
cooked over two bricks, and after sup- 
per they would take their skillet in- 
side, turn it upside down, and use it 
as a stand for holding pine knots— 
burned for light. 

After many difficulties, the building 
was completed before the end of the 
first school year. When school closed 
the records showed an attendance of 
eighty-five. Common English branch- 
es had been taught, and three indus- 
tries—sewing, basket work and man- 
ual training. Flower gardening and 
vegetable gardening work had been 
started. 

During the summer, Mr. Jones sent 
out letters inviting the support of the 
public; a campaign on behalf of the 
school was made in Iowa, and when 
school opened the next fall the out- 
look seemed much brighter. Five 
teachers were on the staff, one of 
them doing extension. work in the 
country. More than a- hundred stu- 
dents came. A kitchen for teaching 
the girls sanitary cooking had been 
added to the outfit. A hand press and 
some type had been purchased, and 
the student body started “The Pine 


Torch,’ an organ which has won 
friends and brought money. 

Pupils cleared a few acres of 
ground. Not having money enough to 


buy a mule for plowing, they bought 
a denkey. At commencement the sec- 
ond year, in place of essays and ora- 


(Continued on page | 1 48) 
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General View—At the extreme left is the Old Cabin, and next to it stands Taylor Hall, the Academic Building; in front the Cedar Tree; then the Broom Factory, 
Blacksmith Shop and Braxton Hall. 
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A Man Without a Vision 

We have read somewhere in an old 
book something like this: ‘Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.’ 
As this Book is mainly religious, we 
naturally assume that it meant that 
where there was no religious teaching, 
there could be no permanent civiliza- 
tion. But these sayings of wise men 
of old some way have a good many 
different applications, and we got a 
new idea from this particular saying 
when talking with an educator from 


the south. We suggested to him that 
the best thing that the people in the 
Appalachian mountains could do 
would be to move down to the factory 
district and get work for themselves 
and their grown children, leaving the 
mountain sections of North Carolina, 
Kentucky and Tennessee to grow up 
in timber, for which they are supreme- 
ly well fitted. To this he replied, in 
effect: 

“That doesn’t work out practically 
as you would think. Many of these 
people are moving down. Being used 
to poor houses, they naturally drift to 
poor houses such as are found in the 
slums. As their women folks have 
been used to doing most of the work, 
they depend on them to support the 
family; and hence in winter many of 
them become objects of charity. The 
trouble with these people is that they 
have no vision. When the young peo 
ple get a vision through contact with 
the mission school, and come to see 
what life really means, then they be- 
come exceedingly able and useful citi- 
zens, with marked originality.” 

Such in substance was the result of 
our friend’s observation and experi- 
ence. This set us to thinking about 
a conversation we had last year with 
the “Lochile,” or the head oi the Clan 
Cameron. He told us that the croft- 
ers in Scotland, to whom the govern- 
ment had given fifty acres of land at 
the very minimum of rent, were quite 
apt to allow their wives and children 
to do the work, they themselves pre- 
ferring to serve hunters and fisher- 
men in the season, and that they wish 
to have their lands on lower terms. 
The idea was that if you give people 
something, they naturally ask for 
something more. 

Then we began to think about our 
North American Indians, who also al- 
lowed their women to do the work, 
while they spent their time in war or 
in the chase. We began to think of 
the people in the lower civilizations in 
the Old World, the peasants of Rus- 
sia and Bulgaria, who, having no vi- 
sion themselves, allow their wives and 
children to do the work in the fields. 

From these our thoughts turned to 
the tramps and vags and bums, who 











have no vision except to get enough 
to eat in the summer and a place to 
“hole up” in winter, patronizing soup 
kitchens, becoming what an English 
poet described as “bread and treacle 
wasters’—treacle meaning molasses. 
Then we wondered how many of this 
class, that fills up our towns and cities 
in the winter, living on charity, were 
once farmers. We wonder how many 
of them would have come to this con- 
dition if they had a vision when on 
the farm. 

Male man without a vision seems to 
us to be a lazy beggar, who works 
only when he has to, and is satisfied 
with the gratification of his animal in- 
stincts. If he once gets so far as to 
have a vision of a home, a wife to 
protect, and children to support, he 
may, and probably will, work. If he 
has a vision of better things, some de- 
sire for knowledge of the world of men 
and things, a taste for knowledge, 
then there is hope for him. The man 
without a vision of better things, the 
man who is satisfied with merely the 
gratification of animal wants, is after 
all only a waster of good provender, 
and of little use in the world except 
to do, under compulsion, its rough 
work. 

The male man is supposed to be the 
-.fong man; and it is singular that 
woman, supposed to be the weaker 
vessel, is, when not spoiled by luxury, 
the willing worker of the race. Let 
there be a fight or an alarm of fire or 
an accident in any city, and a crowd 
will gather at once. They- seem to 
rise up out of the ground; but it is a 
male crowd. The women are at work. 
They are busy, and not watching for 
happenings outside. Possibly when we 
get equal suffrage and female inde- 
pendence, they may settle conclusions 
with some of these wasters or wast- 
rels, men without a vision. Let us 
hope so. 

How will a man get a vision? What 
vision is before the farm boy? If his 
parents teach him that farming is 
drudgery, a matter of luck or acci- 
dent, that their lives have been lives 
of drudgery, the boy is not very apt 
to get a vision. But the boy who can 
take an acre of his father’s land, plant 
it with good seed corn, cultivate it by 
the best methods, and see an increase 
of ten to fifteen bushels per acre over 
that treated in the common way, that 
boy will get a vision of the possibili- 
ties that lie before him. To do this 
he will have to read and study and 
observe. If he does this, he will get 
a vision, and will not be merely a hew- 
er of wood and a drawer of water. If 
in early youth he gets a vision of a 
home of his own, a wife and family of 
his own to love and cherish and pro- 
tect, that boy will get along. 

If the girl gets a vision of a well- 
ordered home, a husband to protect 
her, a family to love and serve, and 
is willing to work for them, there is 
no trouble about hre. But if either 
gets the idea that there is nothing in 
farm life or in home life; if they see 
no beauty in tree or shrub or flower; 
if they can not appreciate the glories 
of the sunrise and the sunset; if they 
can take no interest in the life that is 
going on around them, human, animal 
or vegetable, then there is little hope 
for them. 

With this vision knowledge will 
come. And this reminds us of anoth- 
er saying of one of the wise men of 
old: “My people are destroyed for 
lack of knowledge.” Ignorance com- 
pels us to pay a heavy tax and bear 
greater burdens than the czar of Rus- 
sia imposes upon his subjects. 

Therefore, we say to every farm 
boy and every farm girl: Wake up. 
You are’ an immortal being, superior 
to the earth and everything in it or on 
it save your fellowman. If you are 
to find life worth living, you must be 
better, much better, than the average, 
and if possible equal to the best. You 
can not do this unless you have a 
vision of it. You can not have any- 
thing worth while without having first 
the ideal and then striving with might 
and main to realize that ideal. 





Punish the Greedy Ones 


The inexcusable advance in retail 
prices of all kinds of foodstuffs is at- 
tracting the attention of national, 
state and city officers, and prompt in- 
vestigation is promised. The Chicago 
packers were the first offenders. Im- 
mediately on the announcement of war 
they depressed the price of hogs 
about 50 cents per hundred, one of the 





most high-handed outrages of which 
they have yet been guilty. While they 
were not able to hold down prices 
longer than a few days, in that short 
time they took a good many thousands 
of dollars out of the pockets of the 
producers. The prices of meats to the 
consumer were as promptly advanced, 
and aiso prices of all sorts of food- 
stuffs. 

With Europe at war, prices will nec- 


essarily advance, but the advance 
should be confined to legitimate fig- 
ures, controlled by supply and de- 


mand. Greedy speculators should not 
be permitted to enrich themselves at 
the expense of the public. 

Whether or not government investi- 
gation will accomplish anything re- 
mains to be seen, but the threat of it 
may serve to check unwarranted ad- 
vances. 





The Veneer of Culture 


As timber becomes more scarce 
and valuable, and we are obliged to 
use the more common sorts for furni- 
ture and inside work, we take the best 
sorts, saw them up into thin ribbons, 
and use them as veneer on the sorts 
that are less valuable. We can thus 
make a log of black walnut or mahog- 


any or cherry, or any other kind of 
beautiful wood, cover a large amount 
of furniture, the material in which is 
of the common sorts. Hence the word 
“veneer” has come in modern usage to 
mean something used to make a thing 
look vastly more valuable and better 
than it really is. 

We use the word “culture” in a very 
broad sense, and sometimes do not 
know just what we do mean by it. The 
culture of the soil is simply the culti- 
vation of the soil. Culture of the mind 
is simply education. Culture of the 
soul is nothing more than genuine, 
old-fashioned religion. We have come 
to use the word in referring to the fine 
manners and aesthetic tastes of peo- 
ple who have seen much of society 
and of the world, or have mingled 
with highly educated people. We use 
it in the sense of “polish.” 

We have no hesitation in saying to 
our young folks that as they get old- 
er they will find that a good deal of 
culture, so called, is not real culture, 
but simply veneer, or the outward ap- 
pearance of culture. We suspect that 
a good deal of mind culture is veneer, 
the object being not to be really edu- 
cated, not to have a firm grip on tne 
mind, to make it do what we want it 
to do, but merely the appearance of 
it; in other words, to seem to be what 
we are not. 

We suspect that a good deal of what 
is called religion is veneer; and ve- 
neer religion has a very close relation 
to what Jesus called hypocrisy; for 
both mean wearing a mask, pretend- 
ing to be something we are not. There 
is a great deal that passes for patriot- 
ism that is veneer. We shall have 
shining examples of that from men of 
all parties during the coming cam- 
paign. 

Just now we have a fine illustration 
of the fact that much of our boasted 
civilization is the thinnest kind of ve- 
neer. The most intelligent and most 
highly “civilized” nations of Europe, 
_ plunged into what promises to be 

e most terrible war in the history 
of the world. Love of art, science, 
Christian fellowship, education, are 
stripped off in a night and primitive 
man stands forth with the sword in 
one hand and the torch in the other, 
ready to slay his fellow-man. Wife, 
children, home, and all the peace vir- 
tues are in an instant forgotten or 
brushed to one side in the lust for 
blood. 

The important question is: How 
shall we tell the genuine from the ve- 
neer? First, all veneer is very thiu, 
and if we get a little under the sur- 
face we will find that the piece of fur- 
niture is not mahogany or walnut, but 
simply veneer. Another test is that 
the veneer is made to look a little 
smoother and more highly polished 
than the genuine. So when a person 
lays claim to an education or manners 
or anything else that is exceedingly 
nice, you may always suspect it to be 
veneer. Veneer does not add to the 
strength of the thing veneered, wheth- 
er it be wood or fine manners or what 
is known as culture. It does add to 
the outward beauty; that is its pur- 
pose. 

How can we escape passing as ve- 
neer? In but one way, and that is to 





——. 


be thoroughly honest and pass for just 
what we are, in other words, to ring 
true. The only way to ring true is tg 
be true. A veneer education will be 
detected by and by; for when the 
testing time comes, the truth will be 
revealed. It does not pay to brag 
about our religion, for no mortal man 
has any religion to brag about. The 
moment he brags about it, and pre. 
tends to be what he is not, the sham 
is revealed. It is impossible to devel. 
op real culture by imitation or by any 
outward veneer. The reality will man. 
ifest itself some time when we are off 
our guard. 

Therefore we say to our young peo. 
ple: Don’t pretend to be what yoy 
are not. You will certainly be found 
out. So long as a man rings true 
and says nothing he does not mean, 
humanity will overlook minor defects. 
Get all the real culture you can, but 
beware of mere veneer, of trying to 
seem what you know you are not. A 
real education, a genuine religious ex. 
perience and spiritual life, the fine 
manners and presence that belong to 
really cultivated people—these can not 
be picked up in a day. Like all other 
good things, it is a matter of growth, 
the growth of years of earnest and sin- 
cere endeavor, which in the end will 
leave its permanent and abiding mark 
on character, that will be rated at one 
hundred cents on the dollar among all 
classes of people and in all countries, 
Everyone respects a genuine man or 
woman; and people of experience are 
always suspicious of anything that 
seems to be fine in appearance, but is 
merely on the surface. 





International Harvester 
Company 
Last week the United States Dis. 
trict Court, composed of Judge Walter 
I. Smith of Iowa, Judge Wm. C. Hook 


of Kansas, and Judge Walter A. San- 


born of Minnesota, rendered a major- 
ity opinion to the effect that the Inter- 
national Harvester Company is a cor- 
poration in restraint of trade, and 
must be reorganized into three sepa- 
rate and distinct organizations within 
ninety days. Or, in case an appeal is 
taken to the United States supreme 
court, a plan for such dissolution must 
be filed. Otherwise the court will ap 
point a receiver to carry out its in- 
structions. President McCormick, of 
the International Harvester Company, 
has announced that an appeal to the 
United States supreme court will at 
once be taken. 

The interesting thing about this de- 
cision is that the court finds that the 
company is not over-capitalized; that 
it has not eondueted its business in 
violation of the law; that in the con- 
duct of its business both its eompeti- 
tors and the public have been given 
honorable, clean and fair treatment. 
In other words, the decision seems to 
be based upon the original organiza- 
tion of the company, and not upon 
wrongful acts of the company at the 
present time or recently. The Inter- 
Rational resulted from the combina- 
tion of the McCormick Harvesting Ma- 
chine Company; D. M. Osborne & 
Company; Warder, Bushnell, Glessner 
Company; The Deering Harvester 
Company; The Milwaukee Harvester 
Company, and the Plano Manufactur- 
ing Company. The court holds that 
the bringing together of these com- 
panies into one organization was in 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust 
law, and while admitting that its busi- 
hess has been conducted fairly and 
cleanly, that its implements have been 
sold at fair prices, and that competi- 
tors have received honorable treat- 
ment, it nevertheless pronounces the 
International a trust and orders its 
dissolution. 


Sugar Prices 

The war in Europe has already 
caused a big advance in the price of 
sugar. Germany, Austria, Russia and 
France have been furnishing mos‘ of 
the sugar supply of Europe, and of 
these Germany furnishes the larger 
part. The harvesting of the Germat 
beet crop is done very largely by |a- 
borers from Russian Poland, and un- 
der war conditions these will not be 
available. Great Britain will conse 





quently compete with America for the 
Cuban crop. Hf the war continues for 
any considerable length of time, sugar 
seems likely to reach high prices. 
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Preparation of the Seed Bed 
for Winter Wheat 


Notwithstanding the relatively low 
price of wheat as compared with corn, 
farmers in the southern part of the 
corn belt will continue to grow it. It 
furnishes a better seed bed than any 
of the spring grains. It distributes the 
labor more evenly, and it can be 
grown at a profit, provided the seed 
bed is properly prepared. No man 
with good, rich land should feel satis- 
fied with less than twenty-five bush- 
els of wheat per acre, which is’ fifty 
per cent more than the average crop. 
He ought not to be fully satisfied with 
less than thirty-five bushels; and in 
cceasional years, when everything -is 
right, he should grow forty bushels 
and over on good land. In saying this 
we are talking from our own experi- 


ence, which goes back twenty years 
and more. 

There are two ways of preparing 
the seed bed for winter wheat. A 


good many farmers are sowing oats 
on corn stalks in the spring, and fit- 
ting the land for winter wheat, with 
which they expect to seed down to 
grass the spring following. Where 
this method is followed, the work of 
preparing the seed bed should be be- 
gun at the very earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

The first thing to do-is to disk the 
oats stubble, or the spring wheat stub- 
ble, or the barley stubble, if that has 
taken the place of oats. The ideal 
way would be to have the disk imme- 
diately follow the binder. This is not 
always practicable, however; nor in 
fact is it generally practicable on ac- 
count of the press of harvest work. 
But just as soon as the oats can be 
removed, and even while the shocks 
are standing, the disk should be at 
work. The object of the disking is, 
first, to check the evaporation of mois- 
ture. The second and main object is 
to enable it to be plowed more easily 
and with better effect, when it is con- 
venient. 

Of course this disking may be’all in 
vain; for a heavy rain. may replace 
the crust, the remedy for which is to 
disk it again. This will prevent clod 
formation. If the ground is dry, the 
farmer will notice that cracks form in 
his oats stubble. These cracks are 
simply the outlines of future clods. 
The disking will check this cracking 
and subsequent clod formation; and 
the land can be plowed with but few 
clods, if this method of disking is fol- 
lowed. 

The plowing should be done as early 
as convenient. The disk should fol- 
low the plow, the object being to re- 
store capillary connection between the 
turned furrow and the soil below. Win- 
ter wheat requires a solid under seed 
bed and a loose upper one. You can’t 
very well get it too solid below nor 
too loose and friable above. The seed 
should be drilled in, resting it at the 
bottom of the loose portion of the 
seed bed and on top of the firm part. 

This disking and subsequent culti- 
vation will get away with weeds, and 
will germinate any shatterings, wheth- 
er of oats or wheat. In case spring 
wheat has been the previous crop, it 
is important to have these shatterings 
germinated and killed by subsequent 
cultivation. If this is not done, and 
there is any Hessian fly in the coun- 
try, this volunteer wheat will form an 


’ ideal place for the fly to raise her vile 


brood and give the farmer trouble for 
the year to come. 

If manure is available, and it is well 
decomposed, we would put it on wheat 
thus sown in oats stubble, preferably 
after it has been sown. If it is well 
decomposed, however, it will not hurt 
ito apply it and plow it under; but we 
think the other way is preferable, es- 
pecially if the manure is somewhat 
coarse. Placed on top of the ground, 
it will form a mulch. The first rain 
will take the substance of it into the 
soil, and it will prove a great stimulus 
to the growing wheat. 

We believe just as much winter 
wheat can be grown, on the average, 
and with less labor, if the farmer will 
adopt the method of harvesting his 
corn and drilling in his winter wheat 
on the corn stubble, without any prep- 
aration whatever. We are quite well 
eware that this is not a practical plan 
much north of the latitude of Des 
Moines, for the reason that corn ma- 
tures too late to sow the wheat safely. 
Farmers do not usually harvest their 
corn, and hence it is not easy to get 
wheat in in time to provide itself win- 








ter protection. It is thoroughly. prac- 
tical, however, south of the line of the 
Northwestern railroad. 

This looks like a rough method of 
farming; but just think it over. If 
the corn field in which it is proposed 
to sow winter wheat has been in clo- 
ver sod, it is rich enough without ma- 
nure. The thorough cultivation that 
the corn has received, or at least that 
it should have received, provides an 
ideal seed bed. All that is necessary 
is to drill in the wheat. We would 
not take time to disk it to get rid of 
the weeds. We tried that once, and 
it lost us ten bushels per acre. The 
disk drill will put the wheat in just 
right. The coming frost will soon kill 
the weeds, and they will form a mulch 
in proportion to the rankness of the 
growth. ' 

We once drilled in’ winter wheat 
across a slough from which.the corn 
had been washed out by heavy rains 
in June, and the weeds were as high 
as a horse’s back. We did not expect 
any crop in that, and were surprised 
to find that the crop in this slough 
was equal to any in the field. This 
was due, of course, to the richness of 
the soil. We mention this to show 
that weeds will not hurt, if the seed 
is put in with a disk drill. 

By growing winter wheat in this 
way you can cut out the oats crop, 
which is never a profitable crop, short- 
en your rotation one year, and on the 
whole do better farming at less ex- 
pense than it can be done in any other 
way. * 

North of the latitude of central 
Iowa, you may be obliged to adopt the 
first method, or else take chances. of 
drilling in wheat in the standing corn. 
If we could always be sure of the corn 
standing up, this would be entirely 
practicable; but that is something we 
can not be sure of, and particularly in 
a year like this, when the corn has a 
rank growth and is likely to be blown 
down more or less by winds. There- 
fore, in the northern part of our ter- 
ritory, it is probably better to follow 
the corn with oats, spring wheat or 
barley, then disk and plow as above 
recommended. 





Sanitation in the Hog Lot 


The controversy still rages between 
the veterinarians and between farm- 
ers and college professors, as to the 
value of serum and inoculation with 
the genuine virus as a preventive or 


cure of hog cholera. The serum treat- 
ment has never been received with 
the favor in foreign countries that it 
has in this, and men are divided in 
their opinions even in hog sections. 
To us, this much seems to be set- 


‘tled, that if your serum is good and 


administered at the right time, and 
the virus is effective virus adminis- 
tered at the right time and to the 
right subject, by a man, be he veter- 
inary or farmer, thoroughly compe- 
tent to administer it, the results are 
satisfactory. But here lies the trou- 
ble: The serum, if bought in the open 
market, may or may not be efficient. 
The virus, if administered—no matter 
how skillfully—when for any reason 
it should not have been administered, 
or if administered unskillfully, is very 
apt to start a case of cholera in the 
herd. In any case, it is expensive, 
and farmers hesitate to go to the ex- 
pense, and are asking if they can not 
administer it themselves just as well 
as a veterinarian. 

While this discussion is going on, 
we have a suggestion to make, name- 
ly, to take all possible means of pre- 
venting the entrance of the germ, and 
of developing vigor in the herd. While 
this last will not render it immune to 
hog cholera, it will render it immune 
to some diseases which are often mis- 
taken for it. 

We pointed out some time ago that 
hog cholera seems to come in waves, 
lasting two or three years and then 
subsiding, and we hear little or noth- 
ing of it for a while. We have often 
suggested that the reason might be 
that farmers by inbreeding and breed- 
ing from immature animals, by a too 
exclusively corn diet, and through a 
lack of sanit&tion, prepare the way 
for a wave of hog cholera, which goes 
through, thins out the weaklings, 
leaves immune stock behind, and thus 
prevents any serious danger of an in- 
vasion for two or three years follow- 
ing. 

One of the things to which particu- 
lar attention should be given is sani- 
tation. The hog, if it has a chance, is 








about the cleanest animal on the farm. 
It is an animal of rather fine, aesthet- 
ic tastes; always has a place to de- 
posit its droppings away from the nest 
which it loves. 

The trouble is that farmers keep 
their hogs in pens, often in very filthy 
shape, which stand from year to year 
until the ground underneath and all 
around is thoroughly saturated with 
filth. Sometimes we think it would 
be a good thing if every permanent 
hog house were to take fire. It is 
not necessary, however, to burn them 
up, if they can be kept clean inside, 
outside and underneath. 

At this season of ‘the year, and espe- 
cially when there has been an unusual 
amount of rain, there is often found a 
hog wallow, a pool reeking with filth, 
a green scum growing over it where 
undisturbed, which is an effort of na- 
ture to turn into living forms the de- 
caying matter, and thus purify it. 
When the hogs have an opportunity 
they will wallow in this filth, not that 
they love filth, but simply to keep 
cool. The hog, as our readers all 
know, sweats through the pores in its 
feet, and not through the skin. There- 
fore there is no animal that loves a 
bath more than the despised hog. A 
bathing place where there is running 
water would be a luxury for which any 
sensible hog would be willing to pay 
pretty large dividends in health and 
thrift. It pays once in a while to fur- 
nish a temporary mud bath for hogs. 
The hog’s way of getting rid of lice, 
which are the-torment of his life un- 
der domestication, is to get down in 
the mud until he gets every hair en- 
cased in it, then go away and let it 
dry, and rub off the mud on a con- 
venient rubbing post, rubbing off with 
it both lice and nits. That’s his way 
of shampooing and combing his hair; 
and not a bad way, either. Coal oil 
sprinkled over his mud wallow or bath 
would be appreciated by any hog with 
the ordinary instincts of cleanliness; 
for he has learned that coal oil is 
death to his tormentors. 

If we grew our hogs more on clover 
or alfalfa, and provided them with 
shade during these hot days, we need 
have less fear of hog cholera. We do 
not mean to say that a hog under the 
best sanitary conditions is immune. 
If that mysterious germ, which 20 
man hath yet seen (so minute that it 
will pass through a procelain filter, 
and for which there is no known anti- 
toxin) once enters the herd, you are 
likely to have hog cholera; but the 
better the sanitation and the greater 
the vigor of the herd, the less loss you 
are likely to incur: 


Good Roads and Centralized 


Schools 


Sooner or later we shall be driven 
to the centralization of schools in 
some form, not necessarily to the 
township school; but we are all be- 
ginning to see that the education fur- 
nished in the one-room school with 
ten or twelve pupils on an average, is 
not what the farmer needs, and costs 
more than it is worth. Therefore, we 
take it that we shall be driven to some 
kind of consolidation. When farmers 
get around to the point of figuring 
what their schools actually cost them 
per pupil per day, and realize the in- 
adequacy of this kind of training to 
fit their children for farm life, they 
will remedy it by bunching the schools 
together. 

Before this can be done effectively 
there must be good roads, roads over 
which the children can be carried 
comfortably to a large school where 
they will have the training that fits 
them for life, and in. the larger schools 
a training that will take the place of 
that of the town school,-at vastly less 
expense and less danger to the health 
and morals of the pupil. To do this 
we must have good roads, and good 
dirt roads at that; for nine-tenths of 
the roads that lead to the schoolhouse 
and to the country church must be dirt 
roads. : 

There are places in some of the 
eastern states where the children go 
to school in automobiles. There are 
others where they go on roller skates, 
as, for example, where cement roads 
have been established. As we have 
often pointed out, it is possible to have 
a dirt road good throughout most 
of the year, simply through the use 
of the road drag after the road has 
been graded and drained and supplied 
with culverts and bridges. 

There is, therefore, a very close con- 





nection between the road drage and: ed- 
ucation. No law, however, can compel 
the farmer to use the road drag wise- 
ly. .They must come to it of their own 
accord. They must get to a point 
where it will be a disgrace to any 
farmer not to drag his road after 2v- 
ery rain. Most people don’t realize 
yet what a good road can be made in 
time by the use of the drag, not in one 
year, nor in two; but if the road is 
dragged after every rain, it will by and 
by become so hard and smooth and 
elastic that it will require a very con- 
siderable rain to put it out of condi- 
tion. Few people realize what a great 
improvement can be made in the road 
in even a few months by the use of 
the drag just as the road is drying off 
after each rain. ' 





Give the Automobile Credit 


There has been marked improve- 
ment in the roads of Iowa and. other 
corn belt states in the last five years, — 
which improvement is due largely to 
the automobile. The more automobiles 
there are in the country sections of 
any state, the better the dirt roads 
will be, for the very good reason that 


unless the roads are fairly good, the 
automobiles will be of little use. This 
is one of the best illustrations we 
have of the fact that when people real- 
ly want any one thing, they will get it 
if it lies at all within their power. 

Automobiles are a luxury to most 
of the people in town who own them. 
Aside from the physician and a few 
others, they are not a paying prop- 
erty. We understand that a good many 
people in the towns and cities have 
bought their automobiles on credit, or 
have mortgaged their property to pay 
for them, and that their purchase on 
any terms has interfered more or less 
with the prosperity of other lines of 
busines’ equally useful and more nec- 
essary. This is not the case in the 
country. We very seldom hear of a 
farmer buying an automobile unless 
he has the cash on hand or in sight to 
pay for it. 

The automobile is more of a neces- 
sity to the farmer than to most towns- 
men. It is a luxury, just like any ofth- 
er thing that we can do without if we 
have to; but the farmer gets more 
profit out of his automobile than the 
townsman generally does. It saves 
him time when he has to go to town. 
He can do a good deal of his market- 
ing in it. He can deliver his cream 
in it, butter and eggs, or even a fat 
pig if necessary. He can take his 
children to school, even if the distance 
is long, as it often is where there is a 
centralized school. Without an auto- 
mobile it is often difficult to get to 
church. It is a great blessing to the 
farmer’s wife. She is no longer kept 
at home for lack of a means of con- 
veyance. It enables her to attend her 
church or club meetings, to call on her 
neighbors, to get a breath of fresh air 
after a hot and busy day. 

In time, an automobile of some kind 
will be considered a necessity on al- 
most every farm in the corn belt. 
When this time comes, good roads will 
become a necessity. The automobile 
has taught the farmer the use of the 
road drag. It is better than an act of 
the legislature for that purpose. We 
tried some ten or twelve years ago to 
persuade the farmers of Iowa to use 
the road drag. We spent three weeks 
in visiting different parts of the state, 
assisting D. Ward King in holding 
meetings and giving demonstrations. 

‘ Notwithstanding all its cheapness, its 
simplicity and advantages, it did not 
come into general use until many 
farmers began to use the automobile. 

There are said to be a hundred thou- 
sand automobiles in the state of Iowa. 
The time will come when there will 
be twice that number. The more au- 
tomobiles, the better the roads gener- 
ally. When you are in the mood to 
find fault with your neighbor for buy; 
ing an automobile, and to declaim 
against the luxury of the rich in the 
cities and towns, remember that for 
good roads we are largely indebted to 
the automobile. 








The cold frame can be used to ad- 
vantage now in growing perennials for 
next year’s blossoming. Such peren- 
nials may be left in the cold frame 
over winter, covered with light litter, 
or transplanted to their permanent 
home. Pansies planted now will blos- 
' som in early spring. 
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‘Meidlinaianks of the War 


The rigid censorship of cablegrams 
from the warring nations of Europe 
prevents much real news from getting 
through to the United States. There 
has evidently been considerable skir- 
mishing along the French border, and 
reading between the lines it appears 
that while the Germans have not 
taken the forts at Liege, Belgium, they 
are steadily advancing into that coun- 
try toward the French border. It is 
said that in the neighborhood of a mil- 
lion German soldiers are now confront- 
ing the French and Belgians in a line 
of probably one hundred miles in 
length, and that a great battle is prob- 


with pursley, and on investigation we 
found that the pursley roots went even 
deeper than the alfalfa. Pursley, you 
know, spreads out over the ground and 
smothers everything else. The result 
is that the field will have to be plowed 


|; and sowed (the third time this year), 





| 


| 


able at any time. It should be kept | 
in mind that such news as we are get- 
ting comes through English and 
French lines, and being subject to 


their censorship, it is probably colored | 


in their favor. The 
not being presented in the news dis- 
patches, and there is nothing to indi- 
cate what is being done along the 
German-Russian border. 

The most important news of the 
week came from Japan. The Japanese 
have served notice on Germany to 
evacuate the island of Kiau-Chau, 
whieh Germany took from China as 
indemnity for damages inflicted on 
German subjects, and which she has 
fortified. The Japanese also demand 
that German war vessels be at once 
withdrawn from Japanese and Chinese 
waters. It is not believed that Ger- 
many will give up this island withouta 
fight, and this will bring Japan into 
the war as an ally of England. 

Ocean travel, which was demoral- 
ized for two weeks, has now been re- 
sumed, and the thousands of American 
tourists scattered over Europe are now 
able to begin the homeward journey. 
When the war opened, Germany for- 


bade any strangers to leave German 
territory, fearing spies would carry 
out news of the mobilization of her 
troops. Now that this danger is past, 


tourists are being moved out to Hol- 
land and Switzerland. Americans who 


were marooned in Germany say that 
they had nothing but the kindest of 
treatment at the hands of the Ger- 


mans. It is probable that by the end 
of September all of the Americans in 
Europe who desire to leave there will 
be able to do so. The number is esti- 
mated at 100,000. 





Chance Taken in Growing 


Alfalfa in the Corn Belt 


We have endeavored to make as 
clear to our readers as can be made 
in words, that in growing alfalfa in 
the corm belt, the land must be as free 
as possible from weeds. We do not 
say “perfectly” free, for perfection in 
this, as in most things, is impossible. 
We mean as free as possible under 
the prevailing conditions. 

It is for this reason that we have 
urged midsummer sowing. By midsum- 
mer sowing, we mean sowing in Au- 
gust, and under some conditions in 
July, when there is sufficient moisture 
in the ground to insure germination. 
It is useless to sow alfalfa at any sea- 
son of the year in which there is not 
sufficient moisture t& secure prompt 
and even germination. We have not 
encouraged spring sowing in the corn 
belt, although we are perfectly well 
aware that many men make a success 
of it. Our reason is that the shading 
of the nurse crop, if a nurse crop is 
used, will often prevent the proper de- 
velopment of the alfalfa, and also that 
the weeds that come up in the spring 
will contest with the alfalfa for what 
air, sunlight and moisture there may 
be. 

We have urged, rather, the plowing 
of the land and its continuous cultiva- 
tion as soon as a crop of weeds is 
started, until the time arrives when 
the stored moisture in the soil will 
secure the quick germination of the 
alfalfa. There are a lot of weeds that 
do not germinate in the spring, but in 
midsummer. We had a striking illus- 
tration of this recently. One of our 
subscribers has been tfying to get a 
very weedy piece of land down to al- 
falfa. He has plowed and disked and 
harrowed, killing weeds by the million, 
and sowing in the latter part of June. 
We examined this field during the lat- 
ter part of July, and found it covered 
with velvet weed, which the farmer 
thought he could get rid of by mow- 
ing it when a few inches high. Close 
examination showed it to be thick 


German side is | 





or no stand of alfalfa can be secured. 
On an adjoining field of exactly the 

same kind of land, and quite as weedy, 

which was sowed two years ago, 


the | 


third cutting was six inches high, and | 


few weeds were to be seen in it. This 
had been sown in 1910, when the weed 
growth was so rank that it had to be 
plowed under, and it was re-sown in 
1912. 

Just here is where the uncertainty 
comes in. No man can tell in advance 
whether, after the weeds have been 
destroyed, there will be enough mois- 


| ture in the soil to risk waiting until 


midsummer to sow, nor whether there 
will be enough moisture to insure a 
quick germination. Herein lies the 
chance. Farmers must understand it 
is a chance, but one that is well worth 
taking. If there is not moisture enough 
in the ground until September, there 
may not be sufficient growth to give 
the alfalfa the necessary winter pro- 
tection, if the season should not be 
favorable. 

An examination of the weather map 
will show that some years we have 
sufficient moisture in July to secure 
germination, but rainfall has a very 
unpleasant habit of varying, so that 
abvuut all that is certain about it is its 
uncertainty. In the semi-arid secticns 
this can be remedied by putting on 
the water, where irrigation is avail- 
able. In central Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, where the rainfall is very light in 
August, it is not advisable to wait and 
take the chance; but it is well worth 
trying in the corn belt. In this as in 
so many other things, the farmer him- 
self must be the judge, and must de- 
termine for himself what to do, not so 
much by what he reads as by what he 
sees. In writing on this subject, we 
can only state general principles, and 
the farmer himself must be the judge 
as to the right thing to do under his 
conditions. 





Hogging Down Corn 


The scareity and high price of eifi- 
cient labor on the farm sometimes 
compels farmers to follow methods 
which at first sight might seem un- 
wise and extravagant. Among such 
methods is the custom somewhat 
prevalent forty years ago, and appar- 
ently abandoned for a time, but now 
adopted by some farmers and by an 
increasing number each year—that of 
hogging down corn. By this we mean 
turning the hogs into the corn field 
and letting them feed themselves and 
at the same time husk the corn. Husk- 
ing the corn, where it has to be hired, 
is perhaps the biggest item outside 
the rent of the land, connected with 
its production. 

When the corn has been husked and 
cribbed, it has to be fed; and this is 
none the less an item of cost even if 
it is but a chore on the farm. The 
problem for the farmer, therefore, 
whose business is largely hog raising, 
is: How can I get the corn to the 
hogs; or, in other words, how can I 
convert it into pork with the minimum 
of labor and expense? 

Where the corn field is near the 
buildings, where the supply of water 
is abundant, and especially where, in 
connection with the corn, the hogs 
can have access to second crop clover 
or alfalfa, we believe hogging down is 
the cheapest way and the best way for 
the hogs; for you at once get the corn 
husked and fed, and the manure which 
would otherwise likely be wasted ap- 
plied to the land, and it is all done 
at one operation. 

Careful estimates have been made 
as to the number of hogs that can be 
kept on an acre of corn for a definite 
length of-time. This, of course, varies 
with the yield; but so far as we can 
ascertain, an acre of corn yielding for- 
ty bushels will keep from fourteen to 
fifteen pigs for thirty days, six to sev- 
en pigs for sixty days, four to five 
pigs for ninety days, or three pigs 
for 120 days. The number of hogs 
to be kept, assuming them to be well 
grown or weighing from 125 to 150 
pounds, will be determined by the 
number of bushels of corn per acre. 
An acre of fifty-bushel corn will carry 
thirty hogs for eighteen or nineteen 
days. A sixty-bushel crop of corn on 


an acre should keep thirty hogs for 








| twenty-one or twenty-two days, sixty 


hogs for ten or eleven days, ninety 
hogs for six or seven days, and 120 
hogs for four or five days. 

Young pigs are not best for hogging 
down corn; neither are old sows. The 


! stock to use is shotes that weigh from ' 
| 125 to 150 pounds, whose frames have } 


been built up on clover, alfalfa, skim- 
miik, and enough corn to balance the 
ration. Hogs of that age need mainly 
a carbonaceous or fat-forming diet; 
but it would be all the better for them 
if they had access to clover and al- 
falfa at will; for no one article of diet, 
however good, brings as complete an 
answer as a variety. 

Where it can be done, the field 
should be divided with temporary 
fences, so as not to give the hogs too 
much range, and compel them to finish 
up one piece before being admitted to 
another. A bunch of ordinary hogs of 
the right age will take up the corn 
about as clean as the ordinary corn 
husker, and particularly so if it is in- 
clined to run to nubbins. 

By this method we waste as a mat- 
ter of course about 49 per cent of the 
total value of the corn field, that con- 
tained in the stalks and most of the 
leaves. This, however, is no greater 
loss than that incurred when corn is 
raised for the grain and husked in the 
field. There is of course only a lim- 
ited portion of the corn on the ordi- 
nary farm that can be harvested this 
way; but we believe this limited por- 
tion can be harvested in this manner 
cheaper than in any other way, tak- 
ing into account the expense of husk- 
ing and the cost of feeding. 

As to the time of hogging down, it 
should be after the corn is well dent- 
ed and after it has developed its full 
feeding value. 





Organizing the Extension 
Department 


As noted in the Farmer some weeks 
since, Professor R. K. Bliss has been 
selected as the head of the extension 
department of the Iowa Agricultural 
College, and assumes his duties with 
the beginning of the school year :n 
September. President Pearson  an- 
nounces that Professor Bliss will give 
immediate attention to a thorough re- 
organization of the department, throw- 
ing it into divisions according to the 
kinds and methods of extension work 
rather than the subjects. For exam- 
ple, there will be one division for the 
short course work, another division for 
correspondence work, another for the 
boys’ and girls’ work, and so on. Each 
of these divisions will be placed in 
charge of a specialist in that particu- 
lar field; and these superintendents of 
divisions with the president of the 
college and the dean of agriculture 
will constitute a commission which 
will administer the extension work us 
a whole. Those who are familiar with 
the work which Professor Bliss has 
done in the past feel confident that 
under his administration the depart- 
ment at Ames will reach a high de- 
gree of usefulness. 





Save the Roughage 


In view of the high prices for grain 
of all kinds which are likely to prevail 
at least until another crop can be 
raised, the farmers of the west can 
well afford to save the greatest pos- 
sible amount of their roughage this 
year. Stock of all kinds will bring 
good prices, but the profit from fat 
stuff will be cut down if it is fed 
heavily on high priced grains. By 
saving the corn fodder and straw, 
using it for the main part of the ra- 
tion, and balancing it with cottonseed 
meal or oil meal, the cost of produc- 
ing beef can be materially reduced, 
and feed which has heretofore largely 
gone to waste, thus turned into dol- 
lars. 

Now is the time to save the rough- 
age and to study how to make the 
most beef and pork from the feed 
available. It is, we think, safe to say 
that our grains and roughage can be 
made to produce at least twenty-five 
per cent more meat if fed intelligent- 
ly, to say nothing of what may be 
made in addition by saving feed that 
has heretofore gone to waste. 

Cut up the corn; house the straw or 
stack it carefully to shed water; get 
rid of the animals which are being 
kept at a Ioss. 

Now is the time to make every edge 
cut. 





Winter Wheat Caution a 


The very satisfactory yields of win. 
ter wheat this year and last throuch- 
out Iowa and the states immediately 


adjoining, together with the high pries 
resulting from the European war and 
the prospective demand for wheat for 
next year, is likely to result in a 
greatly increased acreage. Many of 
our readers who have not heretofore 
grown winter wheat will probably put 
in some this year. To all such we 
wish to drop a word of caution. Real 
success in growing winter wheat (de. 
pends upon the proper preparation of 
the seed bed, upon sowing it at the 
right time and in the right way, and 
upon using a really hardy variety of 
wheat. In last week’s issue appeared 
the first of a series of three articles 
on the general subject of growing win- 
ter wheat, in which we have endeav- 
ored to point out the conditions requi- 
site to success. These should be read 
earefully, and our suggestions should 
be heeded. Those who have had no 
experience, and who think all they 
need to do is to disk in winter wheat 
in the fall, probably will suffer griev- 
ous disappointment. 





Concrete Roads 


The value of concrete for permanent 
road work is so generally understood 
and believed that some of our road- 
makers seem to think anybody can 


make a good road. As a result of this 
notion, a lot of money has been wasted 
here and there in Iowa by people who 
do not understand how to handle con- 
crete. In Des Moines, where we are 
supposed to have competent engineer- 
ing, there are a number of sections of 
concrete road that are going to pieces 
rapidly simply because they are not 
well built. The various manufacturers 
of cement have prepared specifications 
for use of concrete in road surfacing. 
These specifications should be strictly 
followed, and no amateur concrete- 
mixér should be permitted to vary 
from them in any respect. If this is 
done, a strictly first-class, smooth, and 
lasting roadway will result. in the 
corn belt, where there is a range in 
temperature of 130 degrees, concrete 
which is exposed to the weather must 
be mixed right and placed right. 

All apples for the market ought to 
be carefully graded. A few culls or 
inferior specimens in a barrel or box 
will mean a considerable cheaper sell- 
ing price. 
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WAR SCENE IN VIENNA. The photograph is typical of the intense excitement existing in Vienna, the capital of Austria, wnere the soldiers of the dual kingdom marched through the streets en route 
to the front, while thousands of their compatriots cheered them on their way. This scene has been duplicated in every city of Europe and gives one an idea of the patriotic fervor, whether misguided or 
otherwise, that has stirred every nation of Europe to its very depths. 
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FRENCH LINER WITH 1,100 RESERVISTS LEAVES NEW YORK. A throng of 8,000 singing, EMBARKING FOR THE CONTINENT. The English navy service corps is here shown embark- 
cheering French men and French women jammed the spaces at Battery Wall, August 5th, when the ing with guns and horses at Southsea, England. The field guns and horses are loaded into barges and 
S. 5. “La Lorraine” of the French line steamed out into the bay carrying 1,100 reservists who had left towed out to the transports. The English marine landing parties use a horse-drawn and heavier field 
their various trades and occupations to answer the call to arms issued by France to her sons. The gun than the American marines, who drag their field guns by hand with a dozen husky men 





La Lorraine” ran the risk of capture by German cruisers, but is reported safe at its destination. on the cope. 
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: SERVIAN ARTILLERY. The present war in Europe will doubtless see artillery a stronger factor RUSSIAN SKY SPIES. The dirigible “Russia” is one of the fleet of Russian aircraft engaged im 
han ever in the final outcome of meny battles. The Servian artillery here shown is rather obsolete, spying on the movements of the Germans and Austrians. The photo shows the hanging car of the 
‘AUis still effeetive when properly hafidled. “The French artillery service is said to be the mostefficient Russia. The captain is seen on the bridge in front above the engine room. Two propellers are in 
n the world, but the othef powers are not far behifd, aud‘all have powerful artillery corps. In-point front and just buck the pilot is seated. e big German dirigibles or Zeppelins are larger and carry 

0! marksmanship the gunners of the United States navy lead the world. ® much larger car with a capacity for 30 or 40 passengers. 
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The Buckeye 
At The Fairs 


OU’VE heard about this won- 
derful ditch digging machine 
You've read about the money it 

has made and saved for farmers. But 
perhaps you ve never seen the machine 
itself in operation. You should and 
here's your chance. 


The latest ty pe of 


BUCKEYE 
TRALTION DITCHER 
A perfect trench at one out 


will be od exhibition at the following 
irs: 


OWA STATE FAIR, DES MOINES, 
Aug. 27th to Sept. 3d. 
MINN. STATE FAIR, HAMLINE, 
Sept. 7th to 12ch 


A Buckeye representative will show 
how simply and easily the Buckeye 
operates and will demonstrate its 
capacity by actual work. 

Pat your drainage problems up to 
this man in of our exhibit. 
Let him tell you how to solve them 
with the Buckese. He will show you 
how you can cut 100 to 150 rods of 
perfect ditch a day and make from $15 
to $18 a day doing contract work for 
your neighboring farmers. 


Get the Buckeye Book of Facts 105 
al the fair or direct from us. 








At The Great 


lowa State Fair 


and want you to look for us. 
We want to show you the 
cheapest, simplest and most 
practical device for caring 
for seed corn ever made. You 
can string from 10 to 12 bu. 
per hour. Uses binder twine. 
the double string method. 














Don’t pegiect your seed corn 
this year. Save two years’ 
supply. Itis just as good the 
year if stored by our 
method. If sou are too busy 
to come to the fair, ask your 
dealer to demonstrate one. 
If he does not carry them we 
will send you one prepaid for 


Only 81.50 


Your money back if you are 
not satisfied. 


Armstrong Mfg. Co. 
Box W, Ottumwa, tewa 

















TOO LATE TO CLASSiIry. 


ALFALFA 


SOWN SUCCESSFULLY IN AUGUST 
How te grow Alfaifa, how to feed it, how to har- 
and care fort. Full information for corn belt 
farmers who wish to grow this most profitable bay 
<rop will be sent free on i] Also 


of extra quality at low prices, Add: 
SOWA SEED CO., ODEPT.;)» , DES MONIES, towA. 


Direct from Illinois 
orchard to corsum- 
er, that cost you jess 
than 10¢ per quart 
home canned. We stand loss and pay freight. Ask 
our west office, LANCASTER PEAR cO.. 
Dept 8, Rockf 


lord, Nebr. 














lowa 404 Winter Wheat at $1.50 Per Bushel 
lowa 103 Oats at $2.00 Per Bushel 


These varieties were bred by L. C. Burnett of the 
lowa State College and have stood at the head of all 
varieties. As there are but a few of the Iowa 108 oats 
better send your order early. 


BAY F. BEXNETT, KB. 2. Ames. iowa 

Machine run at 85c per bushel. 
Seed Rye ei early while stock lasts, 
K. BM. LEONAED Waukee, lowa 


Turkey Red Winter Wheat 


Yield this year 45 bu. per acre. very hardy. Price 
$1.24 per bu. recicaned, bags extra. 
zx. Hh. EDW ARDS, Williamsburg. iowa 











ore Mm « OLLI ES—WNatural heelers and driv- 
\ er Bargains at this time Express paid. 
M. K. Voorhis Fairmount, Indians. 





EAVY winter laying Single Comb Rhode Island 
Red yearlings. $1.00 each. Mrs. P.O. Stone, 
Tipton, lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





Cultivated Corn and the 
Drouth 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“We worked our corn as directed by 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and kept a dust 
muich on top all summer, but we fail 
to see the benefit. In fact, we rather 
think that the constant cultivation was 
an injury, as the corn across the road, 
on land not so good and not nearly so 
well cared for, stood the heat as well 
if not better than ours. We examined 
both fields and watched them closely. 
I saw a field that was planted late and 
never cultivated at all, which looks 
greener and just as large as any in 
the neighborhood. I would like to 
know if this is so in other cases. We 
cultivated two to two and a half inch- 
es deep.” 

On page eight of our issue of May 
29, 1914, we gave the results of gov- 
ernment experiments in the cultiva- 
tion of corn as compared with the un- 
cultivated corn which had the weeds 
kept out of it by scraping. As an av- 
erage of 125 experiments in different 
parts of the United States, it was 
found that corn which had the weeds 
kept out of it by scraping yielded 99.1 
per cent as much as the corn which 
was cultivated. In Missouri, as an 
average of three experiments, the 
weeded corn yielded 103 per cent as 
much as the cultivated corn; in Iowa, 
as an average of seven experiments, 
102.7 per cent as much as the culti- 
vated corn, and in Illinois, as the re- 
sult of eight experiments, 94.7 per cent 
as much as the cultivated corn. These 
government experiments would seem 
to indicate that the chief thing to be 
secured in the cultivation of corn is 


| the keeping down of weeds rather 


than the conserving of moisture. It is 
suggested by the government experi- 
menters that after the corn has taken 
possession of the ground the roots 
form such an interlacing mass through 
the soil that they act to prevent the 
escape of moisture from below; that 
they are just as effective as the dust 
mulch in the conservation of moisture. 

Nevertheless there are thousands of 
farmers, especially west of the Mis- 
souri river, who are thorough believ- 
ers in keeping the dust mulch in the 
corn field. Continuous cultivation is 
no doubt a splendid thing for corn, 
but it is a disputed point as to wheth- 
er the continuous cultivation and the 
dust muich are beneficial because of 
conserving moisture or because of kill- 
ing weeds. In actual practice on an 
average corn belt soil it all comes to 
the same thing, for the work which 
establishes a dust mulch in the corn 
field also kills weeds, and vice versa. 
It does not seem likely that there 
will ever be any practical way of kill- 
ing weeds in the corn field without 
putting on a dust mulch. 


Fall Plowing 


There is a great deal of difference 
of opinion among farmers as to the 
expediency of doing as much plow- 
ing as possible in the fall. Whether 
it is best or not, in many cases it is 
a necessity in order to equalize the 
work during the year. In other cases 
it is mecessary in order to clean the 
land. Plowing in August is one of the 
best methods of cleaning the land and 
getting rid of annual weeds or weeds 
that grow from the root. 

There is a great deal of prejudice 
against fall plowing in some sections, 
those who have tried it urging that 
crops are not as good as on spring 
plowing. We have seen quite as wide 
differences in favor of August plow- 
ing as we have in favor of spring 
plowing, and even greater differences. 
It depends a good deal on the climate 
and soil and conditions generally. 

if the farmer plows his land for 
corn in the fall, whether early or late, 
and does nothing with it when spring 
opens, he is likely to have a shorter 
crop, if the season be dry. The land 
lies loose and open, and the turned 
furrow naturally dries out. If there 
should be a shortage of moisture, that 
land is likely to suffer. If, on the 
other hand, it is worked down early in 
the spring and otherwise carefully 
managed, we see no reason why this 
land should not produce quite as much 
as spring plowed land. 

There are a great many things that 
bear upon this subject, and very dif- 
ferent results may follow under dit!- 
ferent conditions. Plowing in August 
evidently has much the same effect as 
summer fallow. it gets rid of noxious 








weeds. It develops plant food; but 
uniess the land is eultivated early in 
the spring, it is likely to dry out, and 
if there is not sufficient rainfall, there 
is likely to be a short crop. 

There are a number of questions 
about plowing that can not be settied 
except by the man himself: whether 
to plow early or late, whether to plow 
deep or shallow. The weather has 
much to do with it. In the extreme 
southern part of our territory, where 
we are likely to have winter rains, 
fall plowing, whether early or late and 
whether on sod or stubble, may be in 
no better condition than where plow- 
ing is delayed until spring. 

After all, the main thing it: When 
can I plow to the best advantage? 
Does fall or spring plowing best dis- 
tribute the work throughout the year? 
This the farmer must determine for 
himself. No one else can do it. 


Feed Problem in the Drouth 
District 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“As you know, southeastern Mis- 
souri has been hit very hard by the 
drouth. Corn will make only poor fod- 
der, and hay is almost a total failure. 
Consequently we will have to depend 
very much on straw. We cut our 
wheat quite green. It was in the stack 
six weeks, and we baled the straw in 
fine condition. It is as good as it pos- 
sibly could be. There has not been a 
drop of rain on it. What shall we use 
to balance up the straw and cut fod- 
der? Will oil meal or cottonseed meal 
be better? How much of these con- 
centrated feeds should we give daily?” 


Wheat straw is a little better than 
nothing at ail. With corn fodder the 
only other roughage available, and 
with corn at 70 or 80 cents a bushel, 
wheat straw is probably worth $4 per 
ton. 

There are two things wrong with 
wheat straw. In the first place, it is 
harsh in texture, and animals do not 
like to chew so very much of it. In 
the second place, it is very poor in 
muscle building material It takes 
about twenty pounds of wheat straw 
to furnish as much muscle building 
material as one pound of corn, and one 
pound of cottonseed meal is practical- 
ly equal to 100 pounds of wheat straw 
so far as muscle building material is 
concerned. 

There is no practical way of over- 
coming the harshness of wheat straw 
under corn belt farm conditions. In 
Europe they chaff the straw and 
mix it with sliced mangels, or 
moisten it and sprinkle grain over it. 
Sometimes they put molasses on top 
of it. Although it probably is not 
practical to treat wheat straw in this 
way to make it less harsh for animals 
to chew, it is practical to balance up 











the deficiency in muscle building me- 
terial. As our correspondent has s 
gested, cottonseed meal and oil meal 
are the practical feeds to use. Of the 
two, we would prefer oil meal at the 
ome price per ton, and would even 
be willing to pay three or four dollars 
more per ton for a good quality of old 


respondent’s stock needs more grain 
than this, he should buy corn, oats or 
wheat, whichever happens to be ihe 
cheapest pound for pound. 





. . 

Measuring Land By Stepping 

A Tennessee correspondent writes: 

“Please give me the simplest meth- 
od of measuring land by taking steps. 
About a year ago you gave such a 
method. Please give this to me again, 
together with an example, so I can 
be sure to get it. We need some sim- 
ple way of stepping off land that is 
correct.” 


All methods of stepping off land are 
merely approximate. In order to make 
such methods as accurate as possible 
it is necessary for the man doing the 
stepping to be absolutely sure of the 
exact length of his average step as 
measured from toe to toe. To find 
out this length as exactly as possible, 
it is wise to step off ten or one hun- 
dred average steps and measure. The 
steps should begin with the point of 
the toe and then end with the point 
of the toe. The average man steps 
about a yard, but each individual who 
undertakes to measure land by step- 
ping should determine’ the iength of 
his step very exactly, and then re- 
member it. 

If the man knows the length of his 
step and remembers that there are 
43,560 square feet im an acre, it is a 
simple matter to determine the area 
of a square or rectangular piece of 
land. The area of a round piece of 
land may be determined by stepping 
across the diameter, converting the 
distance into feet, squaring, and tak- 
ing four-fifths of the product. The 
area of an oval piece of land may 
be determined by stepping across the 
short diameter and then across the 
long diameter, add the two diameters 
and take half the sum for the average 
diameter of the field, and then use the 
method as advised for the circular 
piece of land. 


. A good way to destroy ant hills 
about the house is to punch a hole 
through the center with a fork han- 
die and then insert a piece of cotton 
saturated with carbon bisulphide. 
Then cover it with earth. 











gooc” evidently thought it 


A Profitabie: investment 


Your most valuable asset is time. How much have you? Is it worth while to go to school? 
The fellow who is making a — with pick and shove! didn’t thinkso. The fellow who is “making 


A Practical Course at Highland Park College 


im one year more than doubles the carmimg power of the average boy or girl. 
All the regular College, gt ee Rasiecotns. Music. Domestic Science, Manual Train- 
and Pharmacy of Engineering. 





ing 
Automobile 
admitted on their merits. Expenses 





School ee “Ses A 
reduced to the minimum. We can help you find the better job 
waitiag for you. Write to us about your needs. Illustrated catalogue on request. 


HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE, 
GEO. P. MAGILL, A. M., D. D., President 


Visit Highland Park College During State Fair 


—" Stadent 





Des Moines, lowa 











No dockage. I pay more 
money. I pay the freicht 
and ail shipping °x- 
peuses gs 


or return them. Hundreds of satisfied customers in Minn.. lowa. So. Dak.. and 


ses and bay your 
and wherever Timothy is grow). 


Also want oon. Alsyke, aud ree mixed with Aisyke or Red Top. Get my bid before selling—it will 





pay you. ~ 


BU ETON “ADAMS. Pres, THE ADAMS SEED COMPANY, 


Decorah, io 4 
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Silage vs. Fodder Corn 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 


‘] would like to ask you and your 
readers if they think they can get as 


mich good out of corn when it is put 
jn the silo as when it is husked and 
fed. I am under the impression that 


we get very little good out of corn 
that is put in the silo and goes through 
the fermenting process. I would like 
to know if this point has ever been 
tested.” 

In Wisconsin they made a number 
of chemical analyses of silage corn as 
it was being put into the silo and after 
it had been in the silo for several 
months. As a result of these analyses 
they found that the surface four or 
five tons of silage lost about one-third 
of its food value but in the center 
there was a loss of less than 3 per 
cent. The indications are that as an 
average for the entire silo the loss 
will run from 5 to 10 per cent, under 
conditions where corn has been put in 
at the right stage of maturity and 
thoroughly tramped. Fodder corn as 
it is ordinarily kept loses about twice 
as much food value as corn put in the 


silo. A total of ten years’ experiment- 
ing by four different stations indicate 
that fodder corn as ordinarily. kept 


loses 20 per cent of its food value. 

At the New Jersey station they har- 
vested part of a field as silage and an- 
other part of the same field as fodder 


corn. They fed two lots of dairy cows 
in alternating periods in such a way 
that there was a direct comparison. 


The cows getting silage averaged 23.7 
pounds of milk daily, as compared 
with 21 pounds for the cows getting 
no silage. The cost of harvesting the 
corn for silage in this experiment was 
about $1 more per acre than harvest- 
ing it as corn fodder. 

In an Indiana experiment with fat- 
tening steers they found that one lot 
of steers required to produce 100 
pounds of gain, 763 pounds of shelled 
corn, 132 pounds of cottonseed meal 
and 412 pounds of clover hay. Another 
lot of similar steers fed at the ‘same 
time vequired 611 pounds .of shelled 
corn. 3116 pounds of cottonseed meal, 
and 1 _9 pounds of corn silage. -In 
ths experiment a ton of corn silage 


hed the power of replacing 250 pounds: 


of .-elled corn, 50 pounds of cotton- 
1 meai and 425. pounds of clover 
tay ‘vith corn at 56 cents a bushel, 
<ot.cnseed meal at $30 a-ton, and clo- 
ver hay at $12, corn silage was worth 
$5.80 a ton in its replacing powers. 

A number of men judging by smell, 
taste and appearance, come to the 
conclusion that the fattening proper- 
ties of the corn kernels have been lost 
when they come out. mixed with sil- 
age. Undoubtedly there is a slight 
joss, but this loss is more than made 
up by the palatability and succulence 
of the feed. There are a large num- 
ber of experiments which indicate that 
silage is of even more value for the 
steer feeder and cattle grower than 
for the dairyman. 


Oak for Posts 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I need 500 or 600 posts. I have 
plenty of black oak and white oak tim- 
ber. What is the best time to cut 
these posts? What is the life of white 
oak and black oak posts? What is the 
life of burr oak? Does it pay to take 
the bark off?” 

The Ohio station several years ago 
examined nearly 300 fences containing 
over 30,000 posts of different ages and 
kinds of wood. The oak posts ten 
ears of age averaged 71 per cent 
sound; those fifteen years of age, 61 
per cent sound; those twenty years 





of age, 20 per cent sound. The kind 


of oak examined was not specified, 
but probably was white oak in most 
cases. Burr oak posts “we would ex- 
pect to be slightly longer lived than 
White oak, while black oak posts we 
would not expect to be quite so long 
lived. None of the oaks make really 
first-class posts. They are just about 
half as durable as the mulberry, red 
cedar, locust, and osage orange. 

Should the bark be taken off? What 
do our readers say? We doubt very 
much if it pays, .but -have nothing 
definite to back us up. 

We have always been in favor of 
Seasoning at least four or five months. 
In the Ohio investigation, however, 
they found that many fences which 
were set the day the posts were cut 
were in splendid condition twenty or 
thirty years afterward. Some other 





fences set with seasoned posts hap- 
pened to be in poor condition soon af- 
ter setting. Some of the seasoned 
posts were also in excellent condition. 





Cannery Waste for the Silo 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is the value of pea vines, 
corn husks, and sweet corn cobs after 
the canning factory gets done with 
them? How does ensilage made from 
them compare with field corn silage?” 

A number of our readers have had 
experience with cannery waste. They 
quite generally agree that it makes 
valuable feed. Some of them: claim 
that it is practically as good as ordi- 
nary silage, but more of them think 
that the silage made from it is sourer 
and not quite so rich. One of our 
Maryland readers reported several 
years ago that the custom in his lo- 
cality was to dump the cannery waste 
into big piles. The outside foot or so 
of these piles would-rot, but the inside 
made a good quality of silage, 

Some of our readers have put the 
cannery waste into silos, in some 
cases by itself and uncut, in other 
cases by itself and cut, and in other 
cases cut and mixed with corn stalks. 
When the cobs are not cut, it is nec- 





essary to pack very tightly so they 
will be kept from spoiling. With the 
ordinary cutter it is rather difficult to 
cut up the cobs, but according to some 
of our readers it is possible to do so 
with a powerful cutter and a _ high- 
power engine. 

Cannery waste seems to be well 
worth preserving. Every locality must 
determine for itself the practical plan 
of handling this valuable by-product. 





Oats for Pigs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I am thinking of feeding my spring 
pigs some oats, and would like to know 
the best way to feed them. I am think- 
ing of putting some slop from the 
kitchen in the trough and then putting 
the dry oats and oil cake on top of the 
slop.” 

Oats make a good pig feed. Care- 
ful experiments indicate, however, 
that they should be used little, if at 
all, when they are more expensive 
pound for pound than corn. When 
they are cheaper than corn pound for 
pound they may be used to make up 
from a fourth to a third of the grain 
ration. As long as these pigs are get- 
ting oil meal and are doing well, we 





would not feed any large quantity of 
oats. 

Should oats be fed ground, whole, or 
soaked whole or as our correspondent 
describes, on top of the slop? Wis- 
consin experiments indicate that it 
pays big to grind. At the Iowa station 
they had some trouble with the sharp 
hulls of the ground oats. Probably 
our correspondent’s plan of feeding 
the oats whole is as good as any. 


Skim-Milk for Pigs on Alfalfa 


Experiments at the New Mexico sta- 
tion indicate that skim-milk is a valu- : 
able feed in connection with alfalfa 
pastures, being worth 12 cents per 
hundred pounds when fed alone, and 
when corn is worth 56 cents per bush- 
el; and that it is worth 25 cents per 
hundred pounds when fed with corn 
at tne rate of two to three pounds of 
skim-milk to one pound of corn. Com- 
pared with wheat, wher fed alone, 
seven to eight pounds of skim-milk 
equaled one pound of wheat. 








35 CENTS PAYS TO JANUARY 1, 

Trial subscription to Wallaces’ Farmer 
for the balance of 1914 is now only 35 
cents (stamps or coin), Send today and 
tell your friends. 











features. 
form the ideal coming car. 


making the Six economical. 


under old-time averages. 


The Advances 


The greatest late-year advance in motor 
construction has been the adoption of Sixes. 
That means continuous power. 
engineers have done most to this end by 


They have made it light. 
HUDSON Six-40 weighs 2,890 pounds. 
Old-type cars of this power and capacity 
weighed around 4,000 pounds. We save you 
this difference, yet this car has proved 
itself one of the staunchest cars built. 


A new-type motor used in the HUDSON 
has reduced fuel cost about 30 per cent 


The New-Day Car 


The HUDSON Six-40 for 1915 is the 
finest example you will find today of the 
new-type high-grade car. Go see how many 
advances it shows over the cars you know. 

Howard E. Coffin was the chief designer. 
The whole Hudson corps of 48 engineers 
have devoted four years to this model. 
Since last year they have added 31 new 
Now it shows you in finished 


HUDSON 


The new 


fuel cost. 


The new-style streamline body is here 
brought to perfection. 
new refinements, new ideas in equipment, 
new comforts and conveniences. 


the best HUDSON features are not yet found 


in any other car. 


The New Price 


This car.also sets a new price standard for 
high-grade cars. 
$1,750. This year, to meet the demand, 
we shall build three times as many. Now 
this new model with 31 improvements is sold 
for $1,550, because of this trebled output, 

There is no reason now, if you pay. over 
$1,200, for not having a quality Six. 


End of Over-Tax 


This new HUDSON Six marks the end of 
‘over-tax. This lightness reduces tire cost im- 
mensely. This new-type motor brings down 
And the price is ‘the lowest ever 
quoted on a car of the HUDSON class. 

Go see what all these new things mean 
before you buy a car. 

Hudson dealers are everywhere. 

New catalog on request. 


And here are many 


Some of 


Last year’s model sold for 





Some 1915 Features 


A perfect streamline body. 

Disappearing tonneau seats. 

Invisible hinges. 

Hand-buffed leather upholstery. 

Gasoline tank in dash. Tires car- 
ried ahead of front door. 

“One-Man” top with quick adjust- 

_ ing curtains. 

Dimming searchlights. 

Simplified starting, hghting and 
ignition system. 

Wiring 1n metal conduits. 

Locked ignition and lights. 

New speedometer drive. 

Automatic spark advance. 

New-method carburetion. 

Trunk rack on back. 





$1,550 ye. 
















HUDSON Six-40 for 1915 


This Phaeton body with room for seven, $1,550 f. o. b. Detroit 
Standard Roadster same price 











Hudson Motor Car Company, 8099 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
VACUUM! CUPYTIRES 


—the certain way to assure safety for 
yourself and for your car on bad roads. 
These tires are built extra strong and 
extra tough for the extra demand of 
hard country use. Their stout, mas- 
sive, suction cups dig down in the 
soft mud, preventing many a bad 
slide. And the sturdy thickness of 
their tread is proof against the cutting 
and grinding wear of ruts and rocks. 


Guaranteed for 4,500 miles, and av- 
eraging nearer double that distance. 


Oilproof — through and_ through. 
You need never fear the fresh oiled 
road if you have VC’s. 


At dependable dealers everywhere. 


Pennsyivania Rubber Co. 


Jeannette, Pa. 


NewYork Boston San Francisco 
Chicago St.Paul Los Angeles 
Cleveland Seattle Minneapolis 

Detroit Dallas Pittsburgh 


Omaha Atlanta KensesCity,Mo. “s=' 


An Independent Company with an 
Independent Selling Policy 











FAIR 
THE EXHIBIT OF 
“PITTSBURGH PERFECT” 
BLEEDS FENCES 
AT THE 
IOWA STATE FAIR 
Aug. 26th to Sept. 4th 
See Our New Genuine Double Galvanized Fences 
Get Weighed FREE on 
THE WELD THAT HELD 
PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEW TORK CHICAGO OULUTH ST LOUIS MEMPHIS DALcas 
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The “Helper” Mixer 
is a money-saver for 
you. Mixes a batch a 
minute—two cubic 
feet per batch. While 
one batch is mixing 
prepare the next. Just 
the machine fer put- 
ting your sidewalks, 
foundations, barn 
floors. etc. And the 
price is low. We man- § 
ufacture other sizes 
and styles. Ask for 
free literature. 


See our exhibition of 
this and other sizes 


and styles of mixers 


At the lowa, Minn. and Ill. State Fairs 


PME CEMENT TILE MACHINERY £8. 302 Rath Si.. Waterloo, tows 
DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? 


We have many able-bodied young men, both with 
and without farm experience, who wish to work on 
farms. If you need a good, steady, sober man, write 
for order blank. Ours is a philanthropic organiza- 
tion, making no charge to employer or employee. 
Our object is to encourage farming among Jews. 

The Jewish Agricultural Society, 
704 W. 12th St., Chicago, fll. 











Piease mention this paper when writing. 





Silage Inquiries 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I am on a rented farm of nearly 
200 acres, and am building a tile silo 
12x40 feet. This is a larger silo than 
my stock requires. The drouth and 
chinch bugs have cut down the earing 
of the corn, and much of it has rip- 
ened so that it is entirely worthless 
for anything except silage. I think 
that our fifty-acre corn field will burn 
by the last of August. I do not be- 
lieve that this corn will make over 
six tons of silage per acre. What 
should I ask my neighbors per head per 
month for wintering cattle or horses 
on silage, with plenty of shed room 
and a wheat straw stack containing 
about seventy tons for them to run to? 
There will be plenty of water and salt. 
Please give me the standard nuntber 
of inches required to make a ton of 
silage. How many tons will my 12x40 
foot silo hold?” 


The average cubic foot of silage in 
a silo forty feet deep should weigh 
about 44 pounds. In other words, it 
should take about 45 cubic feet of sil- 
age to make a ton. The top ten feet 
of silage will run much lighter than 
this, and of this it will probably take 
about eighty cubic feet to make a 
ton. Our correspondent’s silo con- 
tains about 4,500 cubic feet, or almost 
100 tons of silage when full. If his 
average acre of corn makes ten bush- 
els, there will be about two bushels 
of corn in each ton of silage. With 
corn at 70 cents a bushel, such silage 
should be worth from $2.00 to $2.50 
per ton. 

How much shall our correspondent 
charge his neighbors for wintering the 
cattle and horses on silage, oat straw, 
water and salt? Unless our corre- 
spondent is a careful man, he had best 
go slow on wintering horses on silage. 
Silage is a first-class horse feed when 
it is of the very best quality. If, how- 
ever, it is the least bit moldy or 
spoiled, it is a very dangerous horse 
feed. If our correspondent does the 
feeding himself, or has a very careful 
man, he may get a:ong all right in 
feeding silage to horses, but he must 
take care tnat they do not at any time 
have access to silage which is in the 
least syoiled or moldy. To keep it in 
fair condition, the average horse 
would probably require about fifteen 
pounds of silage, fifteen pounds of 
straw, two or three pounds of oats or 
corn, and a pound of oil meal or cot- 
tonseed meal. Our correspondent can 
figure out for himself what the aver- 
age worth of this daily ration would 
be. The cattle could probably get 
along all right on an average daily ra- 
tion of forty or fifty pounds of sil- 
age and two’pounds of oil meal or cot- 
tonseed meal, together with five or ten 
pounds of straw. 





Accommodations During 
the Fair 


As has been the custom for many 
years past, the Chamber of Commerce 
of Des Moines will have information 
bureaus located near the principal sta- 
tions of the city, where visitors may 
go and secure a list of rooms in re- 
spectable parts of the city, in which 
they may stop during the fair. The 
following is from the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce: 

“We will have accommodations for 
approximately 30,000 people. The 
rates we charge are $1 the bed or 
50 cents a person, where two occupy 
a bed together. All of our rooms are 
in private families. We do not make 
a practice of listing rooms close in, 
for the reason that they are generally 
picked up by stragglers along the 
streets. 

“There is no charge for our service, 
the only charge being the uniform 
price for lodging. Most of the rooms 
are in modern homes, with use of 
bath, telephone service, etc., and in a 
number of homes the guests will be 
supplied with breakfast, if desired, at 
a price approximating 35 cents. 

“The main bureau wil be located on 
the ground floor of the court house, 
directly across from the Union depot, 
and one block from the west end of 
the Rock Island station. A branch will 
be maintained in the C. & N. W. depot. 
No assignments will be made in ad- 
vance, but there will be plenty of 
rooms for all callers upon their arrival 
in the city. 

“We want to urge that people de- 
siring to avail themselves of the bu- 









all makes. 


ing satisfaction. 


HIGH QUALITY BUT 


MODERATE IN PRICE — 





WINCHESTER 


& 
| “Repeater” 
SMOKELESS POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS 


When it comes to getting a high grade shell at 
a reasonable price, the Winchester ‘“ Repeater” 
has the call among sportsmen who have tried 
Although moderate-priced, the “‘Re- 
peater” is loaded with the best 
quality of powder and shot. 
The list of loads furnished in, 
this shell cover most shooters’ 

requirements, and all of them 

give a full measure of shoot- 
Ask for 
Winchester Factory Loaded 
“Repeater,” and look for the 
big W on the box. They are , 






























PER GALLON 


Emerson Type S Engines have an entirely 
new arrangement of valves and spark. Ona 
given quantity of fuel they develop more power 
than other engines of the same bore stroke 
and speed. 
proving the above seemingly extravagant 
claims of superiority. A size for every farm. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM yd CO. (inc.) 40916 





Write today for FREE book 











the lowa State Fair 


August 26th to September 4th. You will be interested. Make 


our exhibit in east end of the new Machinery Hall your head- 
quarters. We want to talk with you about cultivators and cul- 
tivating. We know you can interest us. We believe we can 
interest you. Look usup. Yours for more and better corn. 


J.D. TOWER & SONS CO., 


Mendota, Illinois 


“The Original Surface Cultivator People” 








reau do so immediately upon their ar- 
rival so they can get rid of their bag- 
gage and get located during the day- 
light hours, as they will find difficulty 
in locating residence assignments at 
night, when it is too dark to read 
house numbers.” 





Waterproofing Cement 


R. L. Parshall, of the Colorado Ag- 
ricultural College, explains several 
good methods of making cement water- 
proof. We print his advice herewith: 

“There are some cases where the 
waterproofing of concrete is very de- 
sirable. The granary may be of im- 
portance where the base is in direct 
contact with the ground. The cellar 
should be dry. The universal use of 
concrete has made it possible to con- 
struct feeding and watering troughs 
for the barnyard. Cisterns may be re- 
quired on the farm, not only to keep 
the water in, but also to keep the 
water out. 

“There are several methods used in 
making concrete and cement mortar 
more impervious to water by the ad- 
dition of foreign ingredients. 

“To increase the water tightness of 
concrete, especially to lean mixtures, 
clay may be added. The clay must 
be free from all vegetable matter and 
when added must be in a finely pow- 
dered state. The amount to be added 
must vary with the mixture; for ordi- 
nary farm work add about two to five 
per cent of the weight of sand used in 





the mixture. Mix dry with the ce- 
ment. 

“The addition of soap and alum to 
cement mortar has been found to di- 
minish its permeability, and the follow- 
ing has been found to give good re- 
sults: ‘Take one part cement and two 
and one-half parts of clean, sharp saad, 
and to every cubic foot of sand add 
three-fourths of a pound of powdered 
alum. This should all be mixed dry. 
Now add water in which has been dis- 
solved about three-fourths of a pound 
of ordinary laundry soap to the gallon, 
and thoroughly- mix.’ If you find it dif- 
ficult to dissolve the soap, use hot wa- 
ter. The strength of the mortar will of 
course be somewhat inferior to that 
of the pure mixture. 

“Alum and lye applied to the exteri- 
or surface with a calcimining brush 
has been found effective. Use a pound 
of lye and three pounds of alum dis- 
solved in two gallons of water. 

“A very effective method to prevent 
moisture penetrating through walls 
that extend beneath the surface of the 
grpund is the application of two coats 
of coal tar to the exterior surface of 
the wall, the coating to extend well 
above the surface of the ground.” 


YCUNG MEN WANTED 


To Besome Experts. 
Chauffeurs and Mechanics get 
$75 to $150 per month. Equip 
yourself fer a pay- ing position or get 
into business for yourself Larvest. 


best school New building, big machine shops. ill typ*s of 
Autos. Electric starting andlighting systems. Free catalocut 


American Auto College, 193 Auto Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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Swine Plague in Other 


Countries 
Swine plague, or hog cholera, is not 
peculiar to the United States, and its 
€ nsive spread justifies us in calling 


ihe attention of our readers to the sub- 
ject once more. From the report of 
the chief veterinary officer of the 
poard of agriculture in Great Britain, 
we learn that there were 14,044 out- 
preaks of what they call swine fever 
during the past year. Evidently the 
English people make the same mis- 
take we do in calling a great many 
different diseases swine fever, as we 
call them hog cholera for on examina- 
tion only 18.38 per cent of the cases 
proved beyond doubt to be swine fe- 
ver. Out of 56,508 pigs (they have no 
hogs over there—just pigs), 28,511 
were slaughtered to prevent further 
spread, 7,200 died of their own accord. 
Thus 36,000 died in one way and an- 
other. 

They have not used serum to the 
same extent in Great Britain that we 
have in this country, and they are pro- 
posing a series of field observations 
or experiments for the purpose of as- 
certaining the value of serum. They 
propose in one series on _ infected 
premises to slaughter all the sick pigs 
and to give the healthy ones a dose 
of serum in order to test the efficacy 
of the serum treatment. In another 
series all but the well pigs are to re- 
ceive the serum. In a third series all 
the pigs are to receive the treatment, 
and at the end of a week the healthy 
animals removed and the sick ones 
left. In the fourth series, healthy pigs 
on clean premises, which closely ad- 
join affected premises, are to receive 
the double treatment, serum and Virus. 
This is for the purpose of determining 
the value of the serum. Evidently our 
foreign friends have a good deal to 
learn on this subject and we might 
add, so have we. 

The state veterinarian of Illinois, 
Doctor O. E. Dyson, has something to 
say on this subject that should inter- 
est our readers in all the corn belt 
states. He says: 


“Successful immunization of hogs 
against the contagion of cholera re- 
quires virulent virus, tested serum, 





and competent administration. With 
everything in its favor, hogs can be 
safely and permanently immunized 
against cholera by the serum and virus 
treatment. Otherwise excessive loss- 
es are frequently induced. 


“When hogs or premises have be- 
come infected with the contagion of 
cholera, virus should not be used for 
at least twenty-one days after treat- 
ing the hogs by serum alone. The 
simultaneous treatment can then, usu- 
ally, be safely administered. 

“Therefore, in view of the foregoing 
facts, the following regulations to gov- 
ern the: sale, aistribution and use of 
hog cholera virus within the state of 
Illinois have been officially adopted by 
the state board of live stock commis- 
sioners, effective July 1, 1914: 

“1. All anti-hog cholera serum sold 
within the state or imported into the 
state of Illinois for sale, distribution 
or use shall be produced under license 
granted by the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 

“2. The sale, distribution and use 
of virus shall be prohibited except un- 
der the following conditions: 

“(a) All virus used for immunizing 
hogs against cholera shall be admin- 
istered by veterinarians who are grad- 
uates of recognized veterinary col- 
leges, or by owners to whom a permit 
will be issued by the state veterinarian 
upon being furrished with proof of the 
fact that said owners are qualified to 
administer virus without danger of 
spreading the contagion of hog cholera 
thereby. In all cases the use of virus 
by laymen. shall be limited to hogs 
owned by the person to whom said 
permit may be granted. 

“(b) All hogs subjected to the si- 
multaneous method of immunization, 
together with all yards and feed lots 
to which said hogs have access, shall 
be placed in quarantine for a period 
of not less than thirty days. Conspicu- 
ous notice of quarantine shall be post- 
ed upon said premises in the form of 
a placard upon which shall be printed, 
‘Hog Cholera—Beware!’ 

“Veterinarians administering serum 
and virus shall immediately render a 
full report to the state board of live 
stock commissioners, giving name and 
postoffice address of the owner, and 
the number of hogs treated. Owners 
of hogs subjected to the serum and 





virus treatment must also render to 
the state board of live stock commis- 
sioners full reports showing result of 
treatment at the expiration of thirty 
days. Blank forms for this purpose 
will be furnished by the board.” 


The live stock sanitary board of Ne- 
braska has also taken up the matter, 
and, like Illinois, has adopted a rule 
requiring all serum plants selling their 
products in the state after August Ist 
to first secure a license from the na- 
tional government. 

The conclusion is that if the farmer 
can be assured of pure and potent se- 
rum, and have it available when an 
outbreak occurs, he has a chance to 
save a large per cent of his herd if 
an outbreak does occur. 

We have been reading what the vet- 
erinary authorities have been saying, 
and they have all apparently come to 
the conclusion to which we came some 
time since, that if you want to avoid 
hog cholera, you must not depend al- 
together on the serum or the virus 
treatment, or both. In hog cholera 
as in everything else, “an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,” 
and often many pounds. 

This prevention, as we have often 
pointed out, in a general way consists 
in maintaining the vitality of the hog 
population. The way to maintain this 
is to quit breeding from immature 
stock. The policy of selling off all old 
hogs because they bring good prices, 
and depending on gilts and spring pigs 
for the propagation of the stock, can 
have but one result, and that is a gen- 
eral weakening of the vitality. We 
know a good many of our readers do 
not believe this but it is none the less 
true, and can not well be anything 
else than true. Breeding from imma- 
ture stock will inevitably decrease the 
vitality of the hog population. 

Another thing that must be avoided 
is inbreeding. Farmers inbreed and 
don’t know it. Hog breeders want to 
get the strains that have been prize 
winners at the state fairs, and they 
usually all want the same strains. 
Hence, if you extend the pedigree back 
for two or three generations, you will 
be surprised to find how close is the 
breeding of the hogs., Thirty years 
ago we purchased a sire of a then 
prize winning strain, and had splendid 
results. The next year we purchased 





another high priced sire, the breeder 
assuring us that it was not related to 
the hogs on our farm. We found on 
extending the pedigree two genera- 
tions, that we were actually breeding 
from the same stock. 

The third means of avoiding hog 
cholera is feeding a balanced ration. 
Hogs fed on a balanced ration will 
have greater vitality than those fed 
on an unbalanced ration, and particu- 
larly so if the unbalanced ration is 
largely corn. 

Add to this sanitation on the farm, 
pure water, and freedom from worms 
and lice. A great many of the cases 
of supposed hog cholera are nothing 
more than worms. We have known 
young pigs badly infested with lice to 
give many outward symptoms of hog 
cholera. We had such a case on one 
of our own’farms a good many years 
ago. The tenant reported that the 
hogs had the cholera. We went down 
to see, and found that the disease was 
confined solely to the little pigs, and 
that they were lousy. We had them 
all dipped, and the so-called cholera 
disappeared. Worms and lice will not 
produce hog cholera, but they will so 
weaken the constitution that when 
cholera does come, it will sweep most 
of the herd out of existence. 

Here and there in the corn belt the 
farmers are forming anti-hog cholera 
associations or clubs. This is all right, 
provided these associations: educate 
the members and their neighbors as 
to the best methods of breeding and 
feeding and sanitation. When this is 
done over a very large section of the 
country, hog cholera need not create 
a great deal of alarm, even if it ap- 
peais in the adjoining county. 


Silage and Cottonseed Meal 


for Calves 





“‘To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I have twenty-eight head of calves 
which weighed 424 pounds on Decem- 
ber ist, and in ninety-one days, or by 
March 2d, they weighed 555 pounds. 
I secured this gain with silage, togeth- 
er with one pound of cottonseed meal 
per head daily and a little roughage. 

E. H. 

Wayne County, Illinois. 










F UE (geese 
ENGINES 





Visitors to the lowa 
State Fair at Des 
Moines, la., Aug. 26 
to Sept. 3, are cor- 
dially invited to call 
at our exhibit. 

It will be one of the 
largest and most at- 
tractive on the Fair 
grounds. 

We will be glad to 
see you there and feel 
sure our exhibit will 


prove both interest- 
ing and profitable to 



















18 WATERLOOgBON 
‘CHEARE 





Our kerosene engine has perfect combus- 
tion and will operate as satisfactorily on kerosene 


as gasoline. 


Five Year—GUARANTEE—FiveYear 


Let your next engine be a ‘Waterloo Boy”’ 
kerosene engine with built-in magneto. 

The ““Waterloo Boy’”’ engine is the standard 

of the world because of its high quality and 

the reasonable price at which it is sold. 


Write us for catalog of the machine you are most 


interested in. 


aves Half Your Fuel Bill 


The “Waterloo Boy” kerosene engine 
will do the same work of any gasoline engine 
of same capacity, at one-half the expense, be- 
cause it will not burn any more fuel than the 
gasoline engine, and kerosene costs one half as 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co. 
136 W. 3rd Ave. 
Waterloo, 


minutes; 


milk and 


The Waterloo Boy 
Milking Machine 


is a profitable investment 
for you even if you own 
but a few cows. It puts 
the work of hours into 99 and 


you get more 
urer milk which 
commands a highe 

The Waterloo Boy Milking 
Machine is exceptionally 


simple in construction; 
no ——s parts; is 
practically self «cl 






The Waterloo Boy 
Cream Separator 
is the only separator you 
can buy for the money 
that will actually get 
99-100 of the but- 
ter fat; is light Le 
easy to clean and will 
stand the strain of daily 
use for many years. _ Un- 
dersells any other high- 
grade separator. 





r price. 




















The Wa Fai 

light-weight, all-purpose tractor. Will give you the labor of 
three men and six horses at one-third the cost. Handles two 
and three 14-inch bottom plows, with ample reserve power. 
One man controls it from the seat. Operates on gasoline or 
Does all tractor work, or any be!t power work for 
which you would have to buy a portable engine. Sold ata 
price you can easily afford to pay. 


kerosene. 


The Waterloo Boy All-Steel, Rolier-Boaring 


because of its many advan 
makes soil fertilizing easy work for a boy, and its perfect 
work will increase your crop yield from 10 to 25 per cent. 





terioo Boy Small Farm Tractor isa 









r is sure to be your choice if you investigate, 
es over other spreaders. It 
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Horse Power I hatls HorsePower 


Burns Any Fuel- Save Money With 


aay terse IS H.P.Mo¢sul Engine. 
Kerosene, Distillate, 





of fifteen 
years constant expertence and development in the perfec- 
tion of gasoline engines, and for these reasons on onaest 
eilerd to ko 5 chamee ant bay an engine without out first getting 
our literature and proposition. 


ot re ate tee tem 
f ry the Genuine Galloway 


leave it entirely to you to be the nin Steen be og 
e! | ~4 f~+ 4} —- quality or ec pot bt am 
p—— in 
skilled 


of opera 

ties, from —y ly oye finest ae o1 = ~ yA tf machinery, 

alike, interchange ble and standard, rd, sold 6 direct to you at wholesale for less, money than 

can buy many ferent not as go: arioad cash, defy 

of them to successfully con eat thane Coagie Bonehtns Getowen dhew daeed, 
What Makes the Exgine 


@Mer you have tried mine. A’ 
Come to Waterioo 


hk 


It’s the correct mechan design; then the fac- 
tory behind tt to turn them out Gdee te don’t 
forget--we make the price as well. 


You’re throwing money away if you pay more 
than we ask, and owed open Ee en a don’t 
as good an engine. In = he oo 
substitute. Don’ tae get fooled 9 t en- 
gine quetiten. You have plenty of time to try 
the other fellow'’s expensive or cheap engine 
CAUTION,—Don’t be fooled by *s 5 horse power or 


“Galloway's 5 New 


saatse &t easy Sor you toows 0 Gallewny or any other size. 
money on math riod the enging. "s— ror 
and tried — 
in small monthi ib Acx> Me which 
+ Ae Mm ienget that l ood Senta eae 
4, @ guarantees. 


Wm. Galioway, Pres., The Wm. iaeiniatiens Coa. 


225 Galloway Station Waeterice iowa 











Keep Posted On The European War 


Special Short-Time Rates on Leading Dailies 








Alone to With Wallaces’ Farmer 

Jan. 1, 1915 Both te Jan. 1, 1915 
Des Moines Register and Leader $1.25 $1.60 
Des Moines Daily News . . ere. és 75 1.00 
Des Moines Evening Tribune... . 75 1.00 
Des Moines ay ee 75 1.00 
Omaha Daily B ‘ : 1.00 1.25 
Kansas City Daily and Sunday Journal ; 75 1.00 


If you are already a subscriber to Wallaces’ Farmer, you can 
take advantage of a special combination rate, as follows: 


Register and Leader to Jan. 1, 1915 . . . $2. 
Des Moines Daily News to Jan. 1,1915 . 1. 
Des Moines Evening Tribune to Jan. 1,1915 1. 
Des Moines Daily Capital to Jan. 1, 1915 . 1: 
. 2 

1. 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Renewal | year 
from your pres- 
ent date, an 


Omaha Daily Bee to Jan. 1, 1915. . 
Kansas City Daily and Sunday Journal . 


Address All Orders to. WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 


Senate 









































Dry, Hot Weather 


has no horrors for the »palding Deep Tilling Machine 

user. The 12 to 16 i: hes deep, well pulverized and ya 

mixed seed-bed aédsorés all moisture falling on it and | _ 

stores it for the crop to use when needed. Ree 
Men in your neighborhood found this out last summer. 

Maybe you have the same kind of soil. 

~ Write and find out what they say. 


Spaiding Dept. 69, Gale Manufacturing Company, amen 




















Winton Seed Corn Rack 








EERE = 7 
. SS oo 
: , ae = 
oO} SS ——— The Scientific Rack Designed to be used in 
t S - = connection with the 
E seed corn tester. Stores 2.400 ears of corn on floor 
E space 4x6 feet; ears do not touch; mouse proof; on 


| : = roller bearing castors; hinged to fold in middle; 
G wings open at any angle for easy loading; only 

wood rack on market. Made in four sizes—S00-ear, 

1000-ear, 1,600-ear,2.400-ear. Send for folder giving 

sizes, iliustrations and prices. Don't buy a corn 

dryer until you have our folder. RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED, 


Crenshaw Mfg. Co., 110 Vine St., Adel, lowa 





When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Our Friends, the Enemy 


_-— 
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Canada Thistle 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“The thistle I am sending you grows 
from one to two feet high, and spreads 
from the root. The patch is in a blue 
grass pasture, and gets bigger every 
year. The thistles are very thick and 
are killing out the blue grass. Is this 
Canada thistle?” 

The best way to handle Canada this- 
tle in small patches in pasture land is 
to take time off regularly every week 





or ten days and cut off all plants just 
below the surface of the ground. If 
this is kept up conscientiously for a 
season, tne pest will be eradicated. 
This can be done regularly in small 
patches at the expense of but little 
time and labor. If the job is done ir- 
regularly and half-heartedly, the this- 
tles will spread until it will be neces- 
sary to plow up the pasture, and then 
they will give serious trouble in both 
small grain and corn. No one should 
hesitate to eradicate Canada thisties 
while the patches are yet small. 


Wild Carrot 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of wild carrot and writes: 

“T am sending you a weed that the 
neighbors claim is buckhorn. Please 
tell me what it is and how to get rid 
of it. It grows in bunches in mea- 
dows and pastures.” 

Wild carrot in no way resembles 











buckhorn except that it is a bad pas- 
ture and meadow weed. Like buck- 
horn, also, it is easily destroyed by 
plowing up the land and giving clean 


j cultivation. Wild carrot is easily rec- 








ognized at this season of the year by 
its white flower clusters, of which we 
give an illustration on this page. 

Wild carrot tives for two years. {t 
spreads only by its abundant seeds. 
When there are only a few wild car- 
rots in a meadow or pasture, they may 
be kept from spreading by cutting off 
below the surface of the ground often 
enough so they can not go to seed. 
When there are many wild carrots ia 
a pasture or meadow, about all that 
can be done is to plow and put into 
corn. 

The wild carrot has been spread 
over the corn belt largely through clo- 
ver seed. Our readers must learn to 
recognize the seeds of wild carrot, 
buckhorn, sorrel, bracted plaintain, 
common plantain, and other common 
pests of the clover meadow, which are 
spread mostly through clover seed, 
and but very little in other ways. 





Bracted Plantain 


An lowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of bracted plantain and writes: 

“TI find several patches of this weed 
six or eight feet across in my pasture. 
It seems to kill out everything else 
where it grows. Wifl it spread and 
spoil my oid blue grass pasture?” 

Bracted plantain is an annual weed 
which causes some trouble in pastures 





and meadows, but is easily controlled 
in cultivated fields. It is a very near 
relative of buckhorn, but is not nearly 
so hard to control. 

When it gets thick in pastures or 
meadows, the only practical way of 
controlling it is to plow up the land 
and give clean cultivation. Our corre- 
spondent probably introducef this pest 
onto his farm by sowing weedy grass 
seed. The light brown boat-shaped 
seeds are often found in clover and 
grass seed. They are so easily recozg- 
nized that there is no excuse for sow- 
ing seed infested with bracted plan- 
tain. 





Wild Licorice 


An Iowa correspondents sends us 2 
sample of wild licori¢e, and writes: 

“This bad weed got into my land 
with the clover seed. It spreads like 
Canada thistle, both by roots and by 
seed.” 

The burrs of wild licorice are almost 
exactly like those of the cocklebur, 
but are not quite so large and spiny. 
The leaves are not at all like cocklie- 
bur leaves, and the plant is, in fact. 
not related at all to the cocklebur, but 
to the bean plant, clover and alfalia. 
If the burrs are examined carefully. it 
will be found that they split lengt!i- 
wise just like a bean pod. The seeds 
look like large alfalfa or clover seeds. 

Wild licorice is a legume, and iike 
all legumes enriches the soil. P0s- 
sibly the leaves, like the leaves of 
most legumes, are very rich in protein 
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Electric Lights 
In Your Home and Barns 





At a small expense you can have 
your own electric lighting plant. It 
occupies only a small space, is per- 
fectly safe and easy to operate. A 
complete plant is shown above. 

The new 


46 2? 
Hyray- Exide 
ELEC7;RIC PLANT UNIT 
gives you light day or night, makes 
your plant very simple and absolute- 

ly reliable. 

Write our office nearest you and get our 
new illustrated book which explains 
everything very fully. It will interest 
you—it’s free, 


The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Philadelphia 
NewYork Chicago Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Atlanta Denver Detroit Rochester San Francisco 
Toronto Portland,Ore. Seattle Los Angeles 


Better Corn 


The Adel Vitrified Tile Corn Crib has five times 
more ventilation than any other practical crib. 
This means higher gradedcorn. Ventilating core 
absolutely prevents mould. You can husk earlier 
% and avoid freezing tingers. Costsno 

rt more than wooden crib and is fire, 

‘ > wind,rat and time proof. No paint- 

ing or repairs. Takes less 

ground room for capacity than 

double crib. 


ADE L 





i : Tile Corn Crib 
a @ 18 decided advantages set out In our new 
yw catalog which you can have free. The per- 
manent crib for modern farmers. Circular 


y0 form prevents racking. Cone spreader 
spreads evenly, forcing moisture to evapo- 
rate. The Adel Tile Crib has all the advan- 
tages of the wooden crib and none of the 
disadvantages. Tile cribs are built with or 
without granartes, from various plans. 

, Drain Tile—Drained land pays bigger 
profits. Our vitrified drain tile are 
frost proof. Write for our general 

em catalog and get a glass cutter free. 


124 ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
L 205 Main St., 
Adel - - lowa 








DOESN SHREDDING 








with a 
ROSENTHAL 
Corn Husker 

and Shredder a. 


Most economical and satisfactory way of handling 
your corn crop. No d no ex Do it in 
your own sparetime. Only 6 to 8h. p. to run it. 
Built on same sturdy, success lines as our larger 

i bsolutely safe . 19 years . 


"SOLD ON TRIAL ‘wise 


YOU TAKE 
Write y, stating horsepower of your engine 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO. Box 11 Milwaukee, Wis. 
Also makers of Feed Cutters and Silo Fillers. 



















Store Your 
Grain! i? ss 


rain, etc. 
out. Hold 
for best market prices. Save 
time in filling and remov- 
ing grain, The 


Bushne GRAIN BIN 


—can’t rast, break 0. wear out. no more 
than wood—lasts forever. Portable. Big door and 
convenient spouts. Send name on postal now for 
interesting booklet and low prices. Address 


Bushnell Tank Works,800 Main St.Bushnell, fl. 


POTATO DIGGERS 



























The American Line 
Two styles—three sizes. 
- Steel —- 






so = 






Write us be: 
e us be- 
J ZV fore you buy. 
AMERICAN POTATO MACHINERY COMPANY, Dept. 107. HAMMOND, 199 








Kills Prairi and Gophers 
of alkinds, Ebr by Sate 


tions. 1400 

-\ tablets prepaid for $1.25. War- 

P 7] ranted. Raticide Tablets, 25c 
a “Sp Ask drugaist or 

~ Booklet Free. F. D, Chemical Co., Ft. Dodge. la. 








or muscle building material.. It might 
be interesting to try feeding stock on 
wild licorice hay. Since a few legumes 
are poisonous, it would be well to go 
slow on this at first. 

Wild licorice lives over from year to 
year, spreads by underground root- 
stocks, and by an abundance of seed. 
It seems to possess the qualifications 
for a bad weed of the worst sort, and 
yet, strange to say, we have never had 
serious complaint of it before, and 
have not received more than a dozen 
samples of the weed during recent 
years. We suggest that our corre- 
spondent watch this weed for a year 
or two before becoming alarmed. 


Buckhorn or Lance-Leafed 
Plantain 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 


sample of buckhorn and writes: 
“What kind of plantain is this? 
it a bad weed?” 


Buckhorn is a bad pasture and mea- 
dow weea, but is easily controlled in 
cultivated fields. 

At this time of the year our read- 
ers may easily recognize buckhorn by 
its seeding habit, which is much the 
same as that of ordinary plantain. The 





Is 

















leaves are much narrower than the 


leaves of ordinary plantain, but the 
seed heads are sent up in much the 
same way. They are not quite so 
long as the seed heads of the com- 
mon plantain. 

In badly infested meadows and pas- 
tures, the only way to handle buck- 
horn is to plow up and give clean cul- 
tivation. Where there are just a few 
plants in a meadow or pasture, it may 
be practicable to go over the land two 
or three times during the season with 
a spud or hoe and cut off just below 
the surface of the ground. 

As yet, buckhorn is found only in 
those spots of the corn belt where it 
has been introduced in clover seed. It 
woald seem that by this time the sell- 
ing of clover seed infested with buck- 
horn were’ inexcusable. Buckhorn 
seeds are easily recognized, and if the 
seed companies do not have a suffi- 
cient sense of honor not to sell infest- 
ed seed to the farmers, the farmers 
themselves ought to be able to detect 
the presence of the seeds of this pest. 
Looking at the buckhorn problem in a 
large way, we must come to the con- 
clusion that the most effective way to 
prevent the spread of the plant is to 
make sure that only clean clover seed 
is sold. It was only a few years ago 
that the only clover seed infested with 
buckhorn was that coming from Eu- 
rope, but now the plant is found in 
many corn belt meadows, and much 
of our domestic seed is now infested. 
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Why is it that so many people from 
this large Middle West territory visit 

our yards, unhesitatingly buy their lumber 
om us, and sometimes at higher figures than 
the supposedly same bill was offered for by 
others? ‘The answer is “‘ Quality! os 


Price is by no means the all-important feature to consider when buying 
material involving such a largesum of money as does the average bill of lumber. 
To protect your own interests you must consider Quality first and then Price. 


Why have we made such a wonderful success of selling our lumber pro- 
ducts direct. to the consumer? Because of Quality and- Prompt Service. 
‘There,is never any delay in shipments from our large yards at Dubuque. All 
you have to do is to mention the day on which you want the material delivered 
at your station. We do the rest and you are never disappointed. 


Our Extraordinary Free Trip Offer 


Under our liberal offer of a free trip to Dubuque and return, 
it costs you absolutely nothing to see these immense stocks of 
ours. If you live within 350 miles of Dubuque and your pur- 
chase amounts to as much as a carload, we refund railroad 
fare both ways. We do this because we want you to come 
here and see with your own eyes. Can we do more to dem- 
onstrate our confidence in our proposition? 


You See Before You Buy 


Under our plan, you first see the goods and then buy. When dealing with 
your local agent, he, as a rule, can show you but little of the stock that goes 
to make up your bill. After he has your order, he has the material shipped 
in and the quality that you receive depends on the price he is able to get from 
you. He will tell you he is able to meet or even beat our figures, depending 
of course on being able to hold even by manipulating grades. 


You’re Sure of a 
Square Deal 


You take absolutely no 
chance in dealing with us. 
You are under no obligations 
to buy from us after you 
come here and we do not 
expect you to place your 
order with us if we cannot convince you that we can save you money and 
give you better quality of material. Our promises are good! We are responsi- 
ble. We have our own forests—own and control over 600,000,000 feet of live 
standing timber. We ship you our quality lumber entirely subject to 
your own inspection and you don’t make settlement until you have 
received just what you bargained for. 


REMEMBER! We also pay the freight on 
lumber shipped to your station, no matter 
how small the shipment may be! 
Our stock includes mill work of every description, sash, doors, 
stair-work. All of the very highest quality, backed by our 
guarantee and sold at our “‘direct-to-you”’ factory price. 
Right Now is a Good Time to buy your lumber for your fall building 


or repair work. Come to Dubuque and let us go over your proposition with 
you personally and in detail, or fill out and send in the coupon today. 











Are You inthe Market 
for a Silo? 


The Seippel Silo is a 
model in every wer: High 
grade material; full length 
Staves; easy to put up and 
stands solid for years. You 
pay only one profit when 
ou buy from us—no fat 
‘tips’’ to middlemen just 
for handing it to you. 
Get our price before you 
buy a silo. 


All Shipments Made 
From Dubuque 


Our large stocks 
enable us to make 
prompt deliveries. 
Your bill can be 
loaded within 24 
hours ig necessrry. 



























Tf you cannot come to Dubuque and will order by mail you can 
depend upon the same fair, square treatment as if you were here. 


Peter J. Seippel Lumber Co, 2,5... 5 


Dubuque, lowa 
== High Grade Roofing Fill Out and Mail this Coupon Today 
No roofing can compare with 


—— — — 
| il | PETER J. SEIPPEL LUMBER CO. 
y z 206 S. Locust St. Dubuque, lowa 
es i our Dux Bak in quality or price. Please send me, without obligation on my part, 
; We can save you from 50 to 75 ti litera’ loan, ” 
per cent and give you the highest Sy ee ee 
grade, longest guaranteed roof- 


i 


‘Dhis E 0 UR, 
ail 
the standard goods. Note these 
prices and guarantees: 

















I expect to build a 








Size to be about 





Expect to build (about what time).............c0csoe 
Signed.... 


Town P. O. 


1-Ply $1.15 per sq. 
Guaranteed 5 yrs. 

2-Ply $1.40 per sq. 
uaranteed 10 yrs. 

3-Ply $1.70 per sq. 
Guaranteed 15 yrs. 
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SAVE MONEY ON LUMBER 


When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Street or R. F. D. 
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prevent or control 

this disease as well as 
ecritain other disorders often 
fatal to fowls, such as Cholera, 

Pig 7 from Indigestion, Roup, 

pes, Limberneck and Worms, 

on 4 the feed or rinkiner we water 


a small quantity of 


MERRY WAR 











POWDERED LYE 


s¢ a eal reliable and inexpensive poultry 
se see a bi ement in 
gecse and tur- 


No Chicken Cholera—No Lim Limberneck 
apenee Weuse MERRY WAR Powdered 
LYE asa pre’ “a om ive for diseases of 
of Zh ta 300 
— we have not been ~ 












any other i = common +4 
poult ‘ J. 


issolve one teaspoons: 
Ww. Powdered LYE ins PLT. tg GL 
thoroughly into 2 gallons of mash - 2 Gry feed— 
Al n each two 
sallou of drinking water. Feed ene. B 
eeping the fow = free from certain diseases 
and vigorous, RRY WAR Powdered red LYE 
make your aA. oy profits bigger. 


Don’t Reeaninceall 
Don’t Take Chances 


Claimed To Be “Just 
Into Your Fowls’ Stomachs 


Don’t make doubtful ond Lag dangerous ex- 

















periments with “ — « 1d by nsist u getting 
the genuine ME WA ow sored 1 (i. It has 
been proven— eaasanien experiment—it is eafe 
touse accoriling to abovedirections. it has a nation- 
wide reputation as a safe, reliable hog remedy and 


it is just as effective as a poultry remedy. 


10c A Can Everywhere 
MERRY WAR / Nandiored LYE ia sold by —- 
iste, re and feed dealers, I%ca cam; it 

convenient to buy a = ill ease of 4dozen cane, $4. 90. 

If your dealers won’tsu ppiy xs ousend us their names 

and we will supply you at $4.50 per case of 

freight prepaid. Writetodayfor our free bookiet. 


E. MYERS LYE CO., St. Louis, Mo., Dept. C-78 
ro, aa 


ws ‘9 


Save Merry War Powdered Lye labels—they are 
valuable in exchange for Rogers’ Silverware. You 
can use Merry War Powdered Lye for all purposes. 
Read the label and write for our silverware prem- 
ium fist—sent free. 


E. MYERS LYE CO., St. Louts, Me., Dept. CP -78 
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Scotch [ Collies 


Shetiand ponies of a!! 
seizes. ages and colors. Write 
your wants. Al! of same 
good quality as usual. 

1. C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, lowa 





JEDIGREED Scotch Collie pups for sale. 
GEO. A. MATHES, Bridgewater, lowa. 


53 BU.WHEAT PER ACRE 


We have just harvested our 
Kharkof and Funk's Turkey Ked W heat, 
highest yielding varieties. 
We handle 
Alfalfa. Clover. Timothy and Millet Seed. 
Send to us for prices and samples. 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 
1508 W. Washington St., Bloomington, m. 














ALF ALFA‘6 


-irrigated Seed 99.8% Pure 

“« ernment tested. Absolut 
grown, extremely Nos 

tter. Have Turkestan Alfalia, see eet Clov rer. New 

‘Timothy, grass seed all kinds. Ask for our latest 

book on growing Alfalfa. 76-page catalog and — 

All Sent Free. Wecansave youmoney. Write tod 

A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 4()4 CLARINDA, tOWA 

GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 


ALFALFA seed. Write forsamples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON. Formoso. Kans. 
SEKED—Pure white and biennial 
yellow. Prices and circular how to 


GLOVER «crow. ic sent on request E. BARTON, 
Box 2. Falmouth. Ky. 


L9G germination $0.00 00. 
teed Northern 











RECLEANED NEW TIMOTHY SEED 


$3.50 per bu. delivered. J, W. RICHARDS, Ferris, Iil, 




















| Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 


An Open Front Poultry House 
That Paid 


No disease has been in Mr. H. A. 
Smucker’s flocks, and he has got eggs 
in the winter since he built the open 














ture. His farm is situated in Black- 
hawk county, Iowa, and in winter the 
temperature sometimes sinks to 25 de- 
grees below zero. Mr. Smucker is not 
a poultry specialist, keeping his. poul- 
try simply as a side line and on a 
small scale; but his birds pay. 

The open front house shown in the 
picture cost in the neighborhood of 
$50. It is 14x20 feet in size, and he 
keeps in it 85 Plymouth Rock pul- 
lets, his winter layers. He says it is 
not unusual #o get as high as seventy- 
eight eggs a day, and this sometimes 
when most flocks are not laying. The 
building is plastered on three sides 
with wood fiber. It is mite and louse 
proof, the bottom aang made of ce- 
ment. 

Four years ago Mr. Smucker had 
225 hens, kept in a larger building, 
which was plastered and always warm 
in the winter. The house could not be 
kept dry, and roup caused serious loss. 





and eggs to sell The house should 
be absolutely free from draughts, and 
the roosts placed near the top of the 
building, so that a curtain can be low- 


“When the disease involves tha 
joints, there is swelling and lamencs; 


| These swollen areas around the jcints 


ered in front of them, to confine the | 


animal heat given off by the birds | 


during the night. Exercise keeps 


them warm during the day. 


Fighting the Red Mites 


The little red mites which trouble 
poultry are small, but they are one 





| of the worst pests which poultry keep- 
front poultry house shown in the pic- | 


ers have to fight. The natural color of 
the mite is gray with black spots, but 
he is generally so full of blood that he 
looks red. They do their greatest 
havoc during the hot weather, and 
they are extremely happy when they 
find a dark, damp, dirty hen house. 

Most of the evil work is done at 
night when the birds are sleeping. The 
little pests crawl! out of the cracks and 
crevices where they have been hiding 
during the day, and suck the blood of 
their prey. Then they crawl back to 
their places of concealment, until it is. 
time for the next meal, the following 
night. 

Birds kept in hen houses infested 
with these mites can not do well. 
Often the mites are the direct cause 
of death of setting hens, especially 
when the nests are dirty. It does not 
pay to harbor these mites about the 
premises. A poultry man really is 
boarding the parasites when he feeds 
his flock, as the food which goes into 
the blood for making eggs and growth 








The Open Front Poultry House. 


Few eggs were had when this house 
was used, so he decided to try out the 
open front house recommended by the 
state experiment stations. The change 
meant more eggs, and freedom from 
disease. 


The feed consists largely of farm 
raised grains, bran, gluten and green 
bone, which he buys at half a cent a 
pound during the winter. A light feed 
of whole shelled corn is given late m 
the afternoon. In the morning it is 
scattered under a foot or two of straw, 
so that the birds will have to scratch 
to get it. They come down off the 
roosts singing, and begin to work for 
their breakfasts. The exercise keeps 
them warm and healthy throughout 
the winter. 


Blind nests are used to prevent egg- 
eating. These are placed high enough 
so as to give the birds all the floor 
space. Unless the snow is drifting 
badly, the wire netting in front is the 
only protection against zero nights. 
When snow is drifting, and threatens 
to blow into the building, a muslin 
curtain is lowered to keep out the 
snow—not the cold. 

Mr. Smucker has the roosts at the 
back of the building near the top. In 
front is a curtain which is kept down 
on cold nights. This confines the ani- 
mal heat which the birds give off dur- 
ing the night. No trouble has ever 
been experienced with frosted combs 
or wattles. 

Open front poultry houses have been 
the cause of many arguments pro and 
con. Persons who have always housed 
their flocks in warm buildings can not 
make themselves believe that the 
open front houses are practical in dis- 
tricts where the winters are cold 
Those who use the open front type are 
just as enthusiastic in favor of unpro- 
tected fronts. One thing must be ad- 
mitted, that-the open front house is 
gaining in favor each year, ahd that 
those who use it have healthy birds 





is sucked out by hundreds of these 
pests. 

It will be hard to eradicate mites 
from old houses, but persistent efforts 
will get the best of them. All the old 
nesting material should be taken out 
and burned. If the house has a dirt 
bottom, scrape this carefully. A heavy 
coat of whitewash containing a pint 
of crude carbolic acid to each five gal- 
lons of mixture should be applied and 
sprayed into every crack and crevice 
possible to reach. 

After the whitewash has been put 
on, make a mixture of one gallon of 
kerosene and one pint of crude car- 
bolic acid. Paint the roosts with this, 
also the dropping boards and nests. 
Use plenty of it, and let it soak into 
the cracks. Repeat the process in a 
week or ten days, and keep doing so 
until the mites have disappeared. 





Tuberculosis in Farm Poultry 


From November 1, 1909, to June 30, 
1912, the veterinary laboratory of the 
Iowa agricultural experiment station 
examined the tissues of seventy-three 
birds, two of which, or 2.7 per cent, 
were found to be affected with tuber- 
culosis. From July 1, 1912, to June 7, 
1913, sixty-nine birds were examined, 
and it was found that in eighteen 
cases, or 26 per cent, tuberculosis was 
the cause of death, according to Press 
Bulletin No. 35, from which the fol- 
lowing is taken: 

“The symptom which a bird pre- 
sents depends somewhat upon the lo- 
cation and seat of the disease. There 
is the general appearance of anemia 
or weakness. As the disease progress- 
es, the feathers become ruffled, the 
bird separates itself from the flock, 
and diarrhea sets in, producing weak- 
ness even to the point of prostration. 
At first the appetite is good, but later 
the bird refuses to eat. 








may rupture and discharge a thick, 
yellowish material that contains many 
organisms. The wings when invoived 
drop low and often drag on the ground 
when the bird walks. 

“If the lungs and air pasages are in- 
volved there is usually difficult breath- 
ing, which is brought to the attention 
of the owner or attendant by a wheer- 
ing or rattling sound. In such cases 
there is usually a discharge of a thir. 
slightly stained material from the nose 
and mouth. 

“If the lesions are located on the 
skin, they are usually in the form of 
round, elevated nodules covered with 
a thick horny growth, If these rup- 
ture, they appear much the same as 
the ruptured areas around the joints. 
About the mouth, eyes, nasal passages 
and cavities of the head, the disease 
takes on various forms, and may eas- 
ily be confused with or mistaken for 
roup. ‘The temperature wsually re- 
mains about normal. 

“The changes found in the tissues 
of birds dead from tuberculosis are 
for the most part small, yellowish nod- 
ules or tubercles. The liver is the 
organ most frequently involved. The 
nodules vary from very small ones 
just visible to the naked eye to those 
of the size of a large pea. They are 
usually separate, although in rare 
cases two or three may be united, 
forming irregular areas. The nodules 
in the liver are made up of a soft. 
semi-solid or cheesy dead, or necrotic, 
center, surrounded by a dense con- 
nective tissue capsule. This capsule 
is composed of newly formed tissue, 
and is. produced in a protective way 
in that it tends to hold the tubercu- 
losis organisms in a confined space 
and prevents, in a large measure, their 
spread to other parts. The nodules 
are easily separated from the sur- 
rounding tissue, a condition which dis- 
tinguishes them from other diseased 
areas having a similar appearance, 
but a different cause. The liver is 
usually enlarged. Its capsule may rup 
ture, followed by hemorrhage into the 
peritoneal cavity, causing the sudden 
death of the fowl. 

“The lesions in the spleen and kid 
neys resemble very closely those of 
the liver. 

“In the mesentery, the membranes 
which connect the intestines with the 
back wall: of the abdomen, the dis- 
eased areas vary from acute inflamma- 
tory nodules of a flesh color to those 
that have a narcotic center, surround- 
ed by a capsule of connective tissue. 
The center may be semi-fluid, cheesy 
or hardened in character. The older 
lesions are of a decided yellowish col- 
or and usualiy hardened or calcified. 
The noduies are usually more numer- 
ous in that part of the mesentery next 
to the intestine. 

“In the intestine the early develop- 
ment of the nodules seems to be just 
beneath the outer covering, at which 
time they are very small. As they de- 
velop, the capsule becomes thick and 
the necrotic content is comparatively 
small in amount. There is a tendency 
for an opening to form leading into 
the passageway of the intestines 
through which material from the nod- 
ules may be discharged. These nod- 
ules may occur throughout the length 
of the intestines.” 


Poisoning Gophers 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have rid my place of pocket go- 
phers by dropping small potatoes poi- 
soned with arsenic into their runways. 
Take the smallest potatoes you can 
get and run a knife blade nearly 
through, twisting the knife, and the 
cut will remain open. Insert a pinch 
of arsenic and let the cut close. 
When you have found the runway, 
with an endgate rod drop in the potato 
—and there will be no more digging 
there. 

White arsenic can be bought for 
about 19 cents per pound, and that 
amount is enough to kill several thou- 


sand gophers. 
JOHN M. HAAS. 
Linn County, Iowa. 
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$1.50: 50, $2.00: 100, 
3.00. S. J. GARDNER, Russell, lowa. 
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Direct Sunlight 
Means More Hog 
heBie) em (ole e 


Easily Installed in Any H - 
hoone New or o1a sie “a 


Shingle over flashing, top and sidesand 
Job is done. Three big features: 1—Perfo- 
rated trough lets water run off, prevents ff 
leaking.2—Galvanized screen protects glass. £ 
p—-Copper elipe hold glass without putty. #0 
The only mode: scientifically correct 
hog house win lows on the market, 


Keep fresh air in hog houses, barns 
and other buildings. Rain, snow and 
bird proof, Gal ed steel, last life- 
time. 


Chief Silo Roofs 
f The best, strongest,iongest sy 
: ting, most improved — 
roof onthe market. Made of heavy 
galvanized steel, self-supporting, 
o rafters or beams necessary. 
Made in sections that interlock. 
Easy to install. 
SHRAUGER & JOHNSON CO. 
415 Wal t., At ic, lowa 





“The TROUBLEPROOF SPREAD 


is the choice of the business far- 
mer who values spreader perfec- 
tion. It positively will do more 
and better work in less time than 
any other machine. It took us 15 
years to perfect this mechanical 
masterpiece which we know to be 


100% EFFICIENT 


Thoroughly pulverizes the manure, spreads it wider 
and more evenly than any other spreader. Easy to 
load, since sides are only 41 inches above ground. 
Bed is from 8 to 5 inches deeper than any other so- 
called “‘low down” spreader. Built for thorough 
work and lasting service. 


FREE Circular in Colors and 
Descriptive Catalog 

Gives reasons why ** Nisco”’ and ** New Idea” are 

the “Best Spreaders on Wheels.’’ Shows why our 


machines are practically trouble-proof. Settlethe 
spreader question for all times by writing us Today. 


New Idea SpreaderCo., Box 20 Coldwater, 0. 


The Auto-Fedan Hay Press 


Bales your hay 
2) per cent 
cheaper than 





























any other press SR! Send 
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Save draft—save repairs 


Don’t rut roads or fields. Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 


Electric Wheel Co., 55 €im St., Quincy, Il. 











Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and Free sample. 


DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
. Department D 
10S. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 
Plant Buffalo. Iowa 


WANTED—A PRACTICAL FARMER 


¢ 


of about 35, who is a hustler, to take position as fore- 
man on Minnesota farm. Good proposition to right 
k nd of man. In writing, give age and experience. 
Address C. F., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


WANTED AT ONCE—SINGLE MAN 


ty month or year; general farm work and assist in 
care of pure bred hogs; Must give good references 
£8 to character and ability. 

ER. E. FARVER, ‘ 











=—= Rer General 
Wanted Experienced Man Fer Gcncra! 
ple good with te stock and oo WA State 
- expe + 2180, wanted. . 
work Sept, lst, FRED MCCULLOCH. Hartwick. Ta. 


Ocheyedan, Iowa 





Feeding Steers for Show 


In an address before the Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeders’ Association, Profes- 
sor W. H. Pew, of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College, told how the steers at 
the college are fed for show purposes, 


“Bull calves that are to be steered 
are castrated at about four months of 
age; as a matter of fact, the earlier 
they are castrated, the more refined 
they will be in apparance about the 
head and neck. Then, too, another ad- 
vantage is that no set-back will be en- 
countered. A heavy-milking dam is de- 
sired, because a good start is abso- 
lutely essential. The calf is permit- 
ted to run with his mother as long as 
it is convenient. I am of the opinion 
that he does better if permitted to 
nurse as he wishes. However, the 
matter of convenience of handling the 
cows enters into the question of length 
of time he can be with the cow all of 
the time. 

“As soon as the calf is old enough 
to begin to look for grain, he is given 
whole corn and oats. After a few 
months’ time he is given a grain mix- 
ture, preferably coniposed of cracked 
corn, ground oats and bran, in about 
equal parts by measure, with about 10 
per cent of oil meal by weight. This 
is fed according to his appetite. We 
think a good quality of clover or al- 
falfa hay is the best roughage to be 
allowed at all times. A word of cau- 
tion should be given in feeding alfalfa; 
unless calves are used to it, care must 
be exercised in feeding it, as some- 
times it has a tendency to scour the 
young calves. If the calf is fall born, 
through the winter he is given some 
corn silage through the day, as he de- 
sires to eat it. The ration given is 
one that will insure growth and de- 
velopment, and should put on all the 
fat required. If the calf is spring born 
and intended for fall show, he is han- 
dled in very much the same way, ex- 
cept. that after grass comes he may be 
put on pasture at night and kept in 
during the day. As a rule, the senior 
calves are weaned soon after the In- 
ternational. 

“For the older steers, during the 
winter time the problem is to get as 
much growth as possible and keep in- 
creasing the fat, but not sufficiently 
so that the steers will become rough. 
A grain ration composed of about 
equal parts of corn, oats and bran, and 
about 10 per cent of oil meal, is given 
morning and evening. Hay, of course, 
is givén as they wish it. Early in the 
morning all steers are turned out in 
the yard for exercise and water. About 
eleven o’clock they are turned into 


another yard, where there are feed 


bunks filled with enough silage to keep 
them eating for about an hour. Be- 
tween two and three o’clock in the af- 
ternoon they are all put back into the 
stable, where two steers occupy one 
box stall. Here they will rest until 
about five o’clock, when they are fed 
their evening ration of grain. Hay is 
before them so they can eat as they 
wish. 

“As the pasture season comes in the 
spring, the silage is taken away from 
them; and they are on pasture day 
and night, coming to the stable in the 
morning and evening for their grain. 
Of course they are turned onto pas- 
ture gradually, and with hay in them, 
to prevent scouring. As a rule, the 
gains will be somewhat reduced, al- 
though not for a great length of time. 

“As the fly season and extreme hot 
weather approaches, they are kept in- 


| side during the daytime and put on 
| pasture at night. 
| lowed until fall, when the heavy frosts 


This program is fol- 


come; then they are kept off pasture 
altogether, as the grass they consume 
then has a tendency to make them 
scour. When the cooler weather of 
fall approaches, the grain ration is in- 
creased in amount as the appetites de- 
mand. After taking off of pasture, the 
grain is either mixed with the new 
corn silage or sliced roots. This af- 
fords some bulk and sufficient sucu- 
lence to keep the digestive system in 
good condition. About the time new 
corn comes, in September, some is 
chopped and given the steers daily; 
this is sometimes mixed in the grain 
ration and sometimes, fed in the stalk 
—however, just in sufficient amounts 
to make a variety. About the middle 
of October to the first of November, 
boiled feed is given. At this time bar- 
ley is substituted for corn, and usually 
some wheat is added. Barley, wheat 
and .whole. oats are .boiled together, 
then, when fed, are mixed with bran 
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CUT THE COS 


T OF PLOWING 


By Using Flying Dutchman Acme Shares 


No matter whether you use Walking, Sulky, Gang or Engine Plows, Flying 
Dutchman Acme Steel Shares will greatly reduce the cost of your plowing. 

These can be kept as hard and sharp as new during their entire life 

Sharp shares run easy—insure a bigger day’s work—hard shares stay sharp 


longer —cause less delays. 


The farmer himself can reharden Flying Dutchman 
Shares with the manufacturer’s positive guarantee that they 


will not break in the fire or in the field. ° 


No other share has such a guarantee. 
No other share has such quality in it. 
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No other share can be successfully retempered after the 


first sharpening. 
By holdin 
Dutchman 


a hard, sharp, keen cutting edge, Flying 
cme Shares make plowing easier—save 


horse flesh — save time—they actually save money 
Flying Dutchman Acme Shares are used only on 
plows manufactured by the Moline Plow Co. 


The Best Ever Plow 


Any farmer can eastiy 
temper Flying Dutch- 
man Acme Shares. 


which is the best built, lightest draft, best balanced and easiest operated plow on the 
market, is equipped with Flying Dutchman Acme Shares and is giving ex- 


cellent service everywhere. 


Ask your Flying Dutchman Dealer about Best Ever Plows 
and Flying Dutchman Acme Shares. 
Write us today for FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS, 


Moline Plow Co. 


Dept. 20 * 





Moline, IIl. 








other machine. 


See how strong is the 
National, how weak the 
others must be. 

Our four strong features— 
16 Right Angle Bends, Four 
Wood Ribs (laid in lead), Cor- 
rugated Steel Keeper Irons, 
Corrugated Steel Couplers— 
are exclusive with us. 

Other brand new features 
provide strength, efficiency, 
lightness of draft and ease of 
operation. 

National also has greater 
capacity than others and op- 
erates with less power. 

Get book, free crib plans 
and specifications, Attrac- 
tive price sent on postal re- 
quest, 2 


The Latest, 
Most 
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Greatest Outside Elevator 
on the Market 


For proof, look at section in use on National Steel Elevators, 
then look at the sections which typifies those in use on every 








t 
The National Section 
—the Best in the World 


Overhead Jack, Shifting Conveyor, etc., if desired 


National Steel Elevator 


Best and 
Saat Outfit 





















The National is the Best 
Machine in the Land 
for Cribbing, Load- 
ing or Unloading 
All Kinds of 
Grains, 

















Furnished with 





and Our 


“Little Giant” 
Inside Machine 


Built with sensible features farmers 


emand : 
Head Section delivers grain into center 
of hopper. ah 
Spout swings around from side to side. 
Hinged Sections go direct to center 
of cupola, 
Short Distance Delivery from filling 
bucket to spout, 
Small Cu 


la requirements, or can 
be used wi pola. ” 


out Cu 


ee Be to send postal for attractive 

“RP and full particulars of this wonderful in- 
Send machine. Ask also for of modern 
Postal for Free Crib Plans and Speci Ail free 
FREE Plans Portable Elevator Mig. Company 2'2 Sees drove s1- 
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‘and what sliced: roots or corn silage 


is given. Oftentimes it is desirable 
and advantageous to sprinkle the feed 
with molasses. addr 
“The question of milk is oftentimes 
discussed. If the calves are to be 
made the best, they must have about 





all-they will take. [f a yearling is still 
nursing, he will be the better for it.” 





Bushes and weeds along the road 
side are eyesores. They harbor in- 
sects during the summer and cause 
the snow to drift in the winter. 
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The 


E have always given more car 
for less money than any other 
motor car manufacturer in the 


world. 

We have always given a superior car, 
a@ more powerful car, a more practical car 
and the most economical car. 

That is why more Overlands have been 
bought than any other similar type of car 
ever produced. 

Now, with pride, we announce our 
latest ear—Model 80—the greatest value 
this factory has ever placed on the market. 

We wish particularly to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that while this 1915 model 
has innumerable improvements, enlarge- 
ments and refinements, the price has not been 
advanced. 

This season we shall build 75,000 cars! 
This enormous increase in production again 
places us in the enviable and supreme 
position of being able to give still more 
value for still less money than any other 
manufacturer. 

Following are the facts! 
paragraph carefully! 

Model 80 has a brand-new stream-line 
body. Its full sweeping stream-lines blend 

and harmonize perfectly with the balance 


Read each 
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‘elf 


Sinn 
Greatest Motor ( 


Two passenger Roadster $1050 
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of the symmetrical design. All visible 
lines are absolutely clean, unbroken and 
uninterrupted. 

The new crowned moulded fenders, 
new rounded radiator, new hood slightly 
sloped, and flush U doors with disappearing 
hinges, contributing the additional touches 
of exterior grace and modishness which 
distinguish costly imported cars. 

The new tonneau is much larger—both 
in width and in depth. 

The new cuskioned upholstery is also 
considerably deeper and softer. 

This model is equipped with the finest 
electric starting and electric lighting system. 
All switches, in a compact switch box, are 
conveniently located on the steering col- 
umn. Thus in the driving position, with- 
out stretching forward or bending down, 
you start the car, drive the car and control 
the electric horn and all head, side, tail, 
and dash lights. 

This car has left-hand drive and center 
control. 

The tires are larger this year, being 
34 inch by 4 inch all around. These tires 
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Model 


Motor 35 hp. 
New full stre: 
Instrument be 
Individual fre 
Tonneau, le 
U holstery, 

indshield, 1 
type, built-in 
Crowned fend 
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Electric starté 
Electric lights 
High-tension 
Thermo-syp ® 
Five-bearing ¢ 

Rear axle, f 
Spring, rear, 
underslung 
Wheel base! 
Larger ti 














Demountable Rgmne extr: 
Left-hand @ 
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The Willys-Overland pm 


The Willys-Overland. of Git, Limi 
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This is the car selected by the 
Rice Leaders of the World Asso- 
ciation as prizes for the leading 
salesmen of the world. 
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Value Ever Offered 
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can be quickly detached from the rims 
which are demountable. One extra rim 
furnished. 

Ignition is high tension magneto, inde- 
pendent of starting and lighting system. It 
requires no dry cells 


Fundamentally the chassis remains as 
before. The front axleis larger; the wheels 
are larger; the frame is heavier and stouter; 
gears are made of 314% nickel steel; there 
are integral grease cups in spring bolts; and 
other mechanical refinements which are 
described in detail in our new catalogue. 

But otherwise in no possible way could 
we improve the splendid Overland chassis 
that is giving such satisfactory service to 
50,000 nineteen fourteen owners. 

This new Overland rides with remark- 
able smoothness, taking the ruts and rough 
spots with the ease of the highest priced 
cars, 

There is the famous, powerful, speedy, 
snappy, economical and quiet 35 horsepower 
Overland motor; and a long wheelbase 
of 114 inches. 


mpany, Toledo, Ohio 


4 Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


This car comes complete.  Elestric 


starter, electric lights, built-in windshield,' 


mohair top and boot, extra rim, jeweled 
magnetic speedometer, electric horn, robe 
rail, foot rest and curtain box. 

This new model is ready for your 


inspection in practically every city and town: 


in the country. 
Dealers are now taking orders. 


Make 


arrangements now for your demonstration. | 


Send Coupon 
For 1915 Catalogue—FREE 


We have just published our new conmee- 
There is one for every body—one for you. 
new book describes and pictures in oA oe oes 
model 80—the greatest Overland. Every one 
should have a copy of this new, interesting and 
instructive book. It is an authority. Send the 
coupon for your copy right now. It is free. 
The Willys-Overland ebiies 

Dep’t.109 Toledo, Ohio. 











Please send me your 1915 catalogue. 
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| Hearts and Homes 


This department was esta>lished by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lows. 


At School 


“Your environment is not just what 
is around you, but the things around 
you to which you respond. The en- 
vironment can only bring out that of 
which the germ is latent within us.” 

The above is quoted from an ad- 


dress of Professor C. Schmucher, at 
the Bay View (Michigan) labor and 
social welfare conference. When I 
add that the hour before we had list- 
ened with interest to Mr. Charles 
Zueblin declare: “What generation 
you belong to does not mean when you 
were born; it means the age your 
mind belongs to. Passing and coming 
generations are purely spiritual terms. 
Many ‘people are old at twenty; many 
are young at seventy or eighty’; and 
the hour before that heard the Rev. 
Charles Stelzle, head of the Bureau of 
Social Service, New York, say that “a 
spiritually minded man need not nec- 
essarily be a preacher, but one on 
whom the spirit of the Lord descended 
to strengthen him to develop the fin- 
ances of the church,” you may guess 
that I am attending school. “This 
is an age of schools for people out of 
school.” 

Bay View, the heart of the Bay View 
Reading Club, lies along Traverse Bay, 
and offers all the delights of the water 
combined with good things in the line 
of lectures by men and women of na- 
tion-wide fame, and also a summer 
school of agriculture. 

Country people are said to ask fun- 
ny questions when they go to town. 
One of the amusing features of our 
stay here, to me, is the absurd ques- 
tions well educated people ask about 
the country. For example, a gentle- 
man said in all seriousness to “Uncle 
Henry”: “I read an interesting thing 
about raising the bacon hog the other 
day. It seems that a farmer named 
Smith feeds his hogs on corn for a 
while, has his men chase them around 
the yards to get a streak of lean, then 
feeds corn again. What do you think 
of that system?” 

Another time a gentleman from New 
York heard me mention the fact that a 
certain horse lost flesh “if she was 
worried.” “Pardon me,” he said; “but 
what could worry a horse?” 

A learned professor, to 
point that we did not get cold from 
being in a draft, said: “You can't get 
cold without the germ of cold. A draft 
may put you in condition to hold the 
germ; that’s all. Just like a field of 
wheat. You plow (!) a field of wheat, 
and the wheat that is there will grow 
gloriously; but if the wheat isn’t there, 
plowing won’t bring it.” 

Presumably there are so many 
things we don’t know about which are 
subjects of general conversation by 
the wise -men here, that we keep dis- 
creetly silent while the Bible confer- 
ence, the labor and social welfare con- 
ference, and the country life confer- 
ence hold sway. 

For three nights we have journeyed 
with the Lyman Howe moving picture 
festival half-way around the world. 
The first night an air ship, which cov- 
ered the entire canvas, was thrown on 
the screen, followed immediately by a 
bird's-eye view of Paris. The effect 
was as if we were sailing in the air 
ship. “Good-bye,” called the children, 
and we were off. We saw pageants in 
Egypt, India and Japan, jabbering na- 
iives looking straight at us, elephants 
swaying awkwardly before us. We 
Saw native cobblers at work, native 
animals on their own heath. The polar 
bear jumped into his ice-cold bath, 
which splashed at receiving him. One 
who knew told us the secret of the 
sounds. Behind the curtain was a 
table covered with emery board and 
two iron-like weights covered with 
sandpaper. A man sat at this table, 
and when water was shown he pro- 
duced the swishing sound with a cir- 
cular movement of the irons on.«the 
table. A lion came majestically for- 
ward, roaring as he came. A man.in 
the wings, whose business it is to imi- 
tate the animals, was responsible for 
the roar. The geese quacked; -the 

salmon caught in the Columbia river 
flopped duly; the tuna-fish- plunked 














make his 


down hard as they were pulled in, and 
the men jabbered in their differeat 
tongues. We saw the Panama canal 
being built before us, and heard the 
creak of derricks and the clanking of 
chains. A corrugated iron strip with 
a device like an egg-beater thus de- 
ceived our ears. Hammers on iron 
made bell-like sounds; a steamboat 
whistle sounded the fog horn. Every- 
thing possible aided to deceive us into 
the belief that we were really travel- 
ing. 

The last number of the last night 
was “the runaway train.”” The whistle 
blew, the bell rang, and we pulled out 
of the station in Switzerland. Faster 
and faster we went, past freight trains 
and startled travelers on railway plat- 
forms. Through dark tunnels we shot, 
bursting into the light from one only 
to dart into another; around danger- 
ous mountain curves, over high tres- 
tles, through placid fields and over 
stormy rivers. We were fairly gasp- 
ing when—Bang!—in a dark tunnel 
we blew up. A rain of letters gath- 
ered themselves into the words “Good 
Night.” 

“Why should I go to Europe,” a dear 
old lady asked, “when I can see Eu- 
rope at home, and sleep in my own 
bed?” MS Wee 





Tidying the Garden 


A lady has a row of peonies. After 
they finished blooming, she put nas- 
turtiums between the rows, and cut 
the peonies down to make the garden 
look more tidy. Naturally her peonies 
suffered. The peony roots need the 
leaves to give them life; the gladioli 
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Watchful 


and wind the thread around the 
threads between the button and the 
cloth several times, to form a shank. 
Pass the needle through to the wrong 
side and fasten the thread with sev- 
eral small sitches. The shank formed 
makes buttoning easier and lessens 
the strain on the cloth. The knot is 
brought up on the right side and un- 
der the button to keep it from being 
worn off.” : 





Red raspberries make the best rasp- 
berry vinegar. Cover with good vinegar 
and let stand over night. In the morning 
boil and press out all the raspberry juice. 
Take equal parts of juice and sugar, boil 
to a rich syrup and bottle. Dilute as de- 
sired. 


2 Pickles 


One of the essentials in preparing 
pickles is good vinegar. Good cider vin- 
egar or white wine vinegar are equally 
good; weak vinegar will simply let the 
pickles soften and decay, when the only 
remedy is to ta'-e the lot out of the vine- 
gar, throw away all that are beginning 
to soften, and put fresh, strong, hot vine- 
gar over the rest. If pickles are made 
in large quantities, they should be put in 
a clean crock or oaken cask and placed 





where they will not freze. Never put 
pickles in a vessel that has held grease. 
Best Cucumber Pickles: “Take one 


peck of small well washed cucumbers 
and pour over them a strong, hot brine. 
Keep covered for twenty-four hours, then 
place them in cold water for one hour, 
and wipe clean and dry. Put a layer of 
three or four inches of cucumbers in a 
new stone jar, then one thin layer of tiny 
peeled onions with slices of green pep- 





Waiting. 








bulbs need the leaves to give them 
life from which to develop new bulbs 
and croms. In cutting the blossoms, 
leave at least two leaves, and more if 
possible. A plant that has finished 
blossoming has not fulfilled its mis- 
sion; even if it looks scraggly, leave 
it alone. 





Flowers From the Farm 


In shipping flowers, remember that 


they must be cooled. Florists some- 
times. say that flowers should be 


cooled for as many hours as they are 
to be on the journey, and certainly 
the heat must be out of them before 
they are packed, if they are to arrive 
in good condition. 

If gladioli are to be sold, cut them 
the night before, taking the blossom 
stalks that are just coming out, and 
put them in a_ bucket of cold water 
over night. We have cut stems with 
the color just showing, and no blos- 
soms out, at night, and by the follow- 
ing morning found one blossom out 
and color in the buds half way down 
the stalk. They carry much better at 
this stage than when they are cut in 
the morning, no matter how early. 





How to Sew On Buttons 


“I'd rather do anything than sew 
on buttons,” said one young woman, 
who does a good portion of her own 
sewing. She didn’t Know how, and 
that gave her trouble. This is the 
way Miss Annabell Turner, instructor 
in home economics in the University 
of Wisconsin extension division, says 
a button should be sewed on: 

“Take a small sjtch, bringing the 
knot on the right side. Run up 
through one hole of the button and 
draw it down just over the knot. Lay 
a pin across the button and work the 
stitches over the pin. When the but- 
ton is. firmly sewed on, remove the pin. 





Pull the button out from the material 





pers and slices of horseradish root, then 
more cucumbers. Repeat till the jar is 
nearly filled. Make a bag of cheesecloth 
as large as the top of the jar, and place 
in it one ounce each of celery and white 
mustard seed, one-half ounce each of 
cloves, allspice and black pepper, two 
ounces ef cinnamon, and three pounds of 
brown sugar; sew up the bag and lay it 
over the pickles. Heat to a boiling point 
one gallon of white wine vinegar with 
one and a half ounces of alum, and pour 
this upon the bag of spices and over the 
pickles; press them down with a heavy 
plate and cover well; store them in a 
cool place, and in a week they are ready 
for use.” 


Olive Oil Pickles: These are liked by 
some. To make, slice two quarts of green 
cucumbers very thin, cover with boiling 
water. When cold, drain and cover with 
a weak brine and let stand for twenty- 
four hours, then drain. Mix together 
one-fourth teaspoonful each of cloves, all- 
spice and celery seed, one-fourth cup of 
olive oil, two cups of very thinly sliced 
onion, and add to the cucumbers. Mix 
well, and add enough cold vinegar to cov- 
er thoroughly. Store in jars. 





Chow Chow: Take three quarts of small 
green tomatoes chopped fine, twenty-four 
small cucumbers, four red peppers, two 
large heads of cauliflower, three bunches 
of celery, one and a half pints ot small 
onions. Put in layers in a crock, with 
salt sprinkled between the layers and on 
top. Let stand for twelve hours, then 
drain off the brine. Cover with vinegar 
and water in equal parts, and let stand 
another twelve hours. Drain again and 
pour over one-half gallon of vinegar that 
has been boiled ten minutes, with four 
pounds of sugar, one pint of grated horse- 
radish, one ounce of celery seed, one-half 
pound of mustard seed, one-fourth cup of 
whole peppers, one-half cup of turmeric, 
one-half cup of cinnamon. Let stand un- 
til cold and then add one cup of olive oil 
mixed with one-fourth cup of ground 
mustard. 


Sweet pickles may be made of any fruit 
that can be preserved, ineluding melon 
rinds and ripe cucumbers. To a quart of 
Vinegar take three pints of sugar, and 
use double the. amount of cinnamon that 
you ‘use Of ‘cloves. Wash and wipe the 
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fruit, boil till tender in the syrup, 





can and seal. . then 
For spiced plums make a Syrup allow. 
ing one pound of sugar to one of plums 
, 


and to every three pounds of sugar add 
a scant pint of vinegar. Prick the plums 
add spices to the syrup, and pour boiling 
water over plums. Let stand three days 
and then skim out the plums, boil the 
syrup down until it is thick, put the plums 
in the jar they are to be kept in, and 
cover with the syrup. Cover closely. 
Cucumber Salad: The following js 
cucumber salad worth trying: Twelve 
large cucumbers peeled and sliced, six 
onions sliced thin, one cup of salt. Put 
a layer of cucumber and a layer of oniong 
in a colander with salt between, then put 
a cloth and a weight on top, and let Stand 
over night or for two hours. Cook two 
quarts of vinegar, one tablespoonful of 
turmeric powder, two tablespoonfuls of 
celery seed, two tablespoonfuls of white 
mustard seed, a teaspoonful each of ce]. 
ery salt, white and black pepper, and a 
cup of sugar, Let all come to a boil, ang 
then put in cucumbers and onions, let 
boil hard for five minutes, can and seal, 
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Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only a very small space to fashions, 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow allseams. 10cénts each, no extra charge 
Order by number and give size or age, 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 
address, 

Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own Dress- 
maker,” illustrating hundreds of the newest pat- 
terns, will be sent postpaid. for five cents. Special 
book on embroidery patterns, ‘‘Embroidery for Every 
Woman,”’ illustrating 200 designs and describing how 
stitchesgare to be worked, price 5c per copy. postpaid. 
Address all orders for patterns and pattern books to 
Pattern Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. P 





A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 














No. 6246—Ladies’ Shirt Waist—Cut in 
sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. \e- 
dium size requires 25 yards of 36-inch 
material. 

No. 6819—Ladies’ Dressing Sack—Cut 
in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust mea- 
sure. Medium size requires 2% yards of 
36-inch material. 

No. 6821—Ladies’ 
sizes 34 to 44 


House Dress—Cut in 


inches bust measure. Me- 


dium size requires 27, yards of 54-inch 
material. : 
No. 6017—Children’s Rompers—Cut in 


sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Medium size 
requires 23% yards of 27-inch material. 

No. 6124—Ladies’ Four-Gored Skirt— 
Cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist mea- 
sure. Medium size requires 41% yards of 
36-inch material. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address by the Pattern Department 0 
this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 
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Religion and Politics 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 30, 1914. Matthew, 22: 


15-22.) 

“Then went the Pharisees, and took 
counsel how they might ensnare him 
in his talk. (16) And they send to 
him their disciples, with the Herodi- 
ans, saying, Teacher, we know that 
thou art true, and teachest the way of 
God in truth, and carest not for any 
one: for thou regardest not the person 
of men. (17) Tell us therefore, What 
thinkest thou? Is it lawful to give 
tribute unto Caesar or not? (18) But 
Jesus perceived their wickedness, and 
said, Why make ye trial of me, ye hy- 
pocrites? (19) Show me the tribute 
money. And they brought him a de- 
narius. (20) And he saith unto them, 
Whose is this image and superscrip- 
tion? (21) They say unto him, Cae- 
sar’s. Then saith he unto them, Ren- 
der therefore unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s; and unto God the 
things that are God’s. (22) And when 
they heard it, they marveled, and left 
him, and went away.” 

Jesus had made His public entry in- 
to Jerusalem, and had for the second 
time cleansed the temple. It is- there- 
fore not surprising that as He walked 
in the temple, the chief priests and 
scribes and elders came to Him and 
asked Him by what authority He did 
these things; that is, presumed to cast 
out the traders and brand’ them as 
thieves, and who gave Him the author- 
ity. In reply, Jesus says in substance: 
I will ask of you one question, and if 
you will answer me, I will tell you by 
what authority I do these things. The 
baptism of John, was it from heaven, 
or from men? Answer me, John had 
been claiming to be the forerunner of 
Christ; had presented Jesus to them 
as their Messiah. Now the question 
was: Did he act by Divine right or 
not? They dared not answer it, be- 
cause they knew that if they claimed 
that he acted by Divine right, then 
they should have received Jesus. as 
their Savior without question. They 
were not willing to do this. They 
feared to say that it was not Divine, 
because a large and influential section 
of the Jews believed it was. There- 
fore, said Jesus, in effect, If you will 
not answer this question of mine, what 
is the use in reasoning with you far- 
ther? You hereby confess yourselves 
incompetent to decide a matter on 
which you have .full information, and 
which it is your duty to decide. 

Then follow the parable of the vine- 
yard and the husbandmen, and the 
MInarriage of the king’s son—both 
Clearly aimed at the Pharisees—and 
as a result they took counsel how 
they might ascertain His inmost 
thoughts, and thus find the means of 
His destruction. Therefore they send 
to Him some of their disciples, who 
were evidently unknown to Jesus, in 
connection with representatives of the 
Herodian party, or the party claiming 
that Herod was the rightful king of 
Jerusalem. 

If we knew more about the political 
Conditions prevailing in Judea at that 
time, it might help us to understand 
the plot which was laid to entrap and 
put Him in an attitude of hostility to 
one or the other of the political fac- 
tions. The most that we know on 
this subject comes from Josephus, the 
Jewish historian of the first century; 
and Josephus himself was too good a 
Politician to tell inside secrets. In 
Judea at this time there was a very 
Close connection between religion and 
Politics. In the days of the theocracy, 
or before the original Jewish govern- 
ment was broken up, religion and pol- 
itics were one. In the days of Jesus 
there were two well defined religious 
Parties, the Pharisees and the Saddu- 
cees—the orthodox and the liberals. 
Judea was at this time a Roman prov- 
ince, with Pontius Pflate as governor 
in Judea, and Herod king in Galilee 
and Perea, but both owing allegiance 
to Caesar. On religious grounds the 
harisees would be opposed to Roman 
government. The Sadducees, believ- 
~d that death ended all, were natur- 
ally disposed to get all the good things 








they could out of this life, and were 
opportunists in politics. They were 
fairly well satisfied at this time, be- 
cause they had the high priest and his 
predecessor (and afterwards his suc- 
cessor) and had control of the live 
stock market and the money exchange 
in the temple, from which they reaped 
great graft. 

There had been from the time of the 
Maccabees bitter opposition to Rome. 
This party was known as the Zealots. 
Herod the Great, great in power and 
greater in cruelty, had persecuted 
them with fire and sword, executing 
their leaders from time to time. Still 
their longing for a government of their 
own remained. Simon Zelotes, or the 
zealot, one of the disciples, either was 
or had been a member of this faction. 
In the early part of His ministry, they 
would have taken Jesus by force and 
made Him king instead of Herod. The 
reason why Herod manifested so little 
outward opposition to Jesus was partly 
because of what he had experienced 
through his murder of John the Bap- 
tist, and partly because he feared to 
arouse this nationalist spirit. Jesus 
knew this, and when they told Him 
that Herod would kill Him if He did 
not get out of Perea, He told them to 
“go and say to that fox” that He must 
finish His work. 

Besides this nationalist party there 
was a party calied the Herodians— 
those who wanted to be free from the 
power of Rome and to.-make Herod 
their leader, presumably on _ the 
ground that he had married a Macca- 
bean princess, and it was the Macca- 
bees that had delivered the Jewish 
nation from the rule of the Greek em- 
perors. The leaders of the Herodians 
were mostly Sadducees. Hence there 
was no good feling between these act- 
ive politicians, who were Sadducees, 
and the Pharisees, who for the most 
part spent their energies in theolog- 
ical disputes. One school of their 
rabbis, however, leaned strongly to- 
wards the nationalist faction or party. 

We have therefore an example, not 
uncommon, of two bitter enemies get- 
ting together in the presence of one 
from whom they both feared serious 
loss. So we read that Herod and Pon- 
tius Pilate became friends at the cru- 
cifixion of Jesus, and we see the Phar- 
isees and Herodians combining togeth- 
er in a very shrewd, subtle way, in 
order to make Jesus declare His post- 
tion in Jewish politics. Evidently the 
Pharisaic faction sent some members 
with the Herodians, who were not 
known, or at least well known, to 
Jesus; and they came on a very plaus- 
ible pretext. They said, “Teacher, we 
know that thou art true.” This does 
not mean merely a truthful man, but 
aman who reverences truth, is thor- 
oughly honest and sincere. We know 
that thou “teachest the way of God in 
truth”; that is, that you thoroughly 
believe and know the things which 
you teach. We greatly admire your 
independence, your fearlessness. You 
are teaching the way of God in truth 
with wonderful independence; “and 
carest not for any one; for thou re- 
gardest not the person of men.” This 
was very subtle flattery, had Jesus 
been a man who could be flattered. 

Then they went on to say: There 
is a question that is troubling us very 
greatly. It has been discussed for 
many years, and no conclusion has 
been reached that is satisfactory to all 
parties. We would like you to decide 
for us. You can do it. The question 
is: Is it lawful to pay taxes unto 
Caesar, that is, the Roman govern- 
ment? Shall we pay or not? They 
evidently felt that this was a question 
that could be answered only by yes or 
no; and they believed that no matter 
how He might answer, it would be 
fatal to Him, who had but a day or 
two before been proclaimed king of 
the Jews, the heir to the throne of 
David. They thought that if He said 
it was lawful to give tribute to Caesar, 
then they would urge that His claim 
to be king, the lawful king of the Jews, 
was based on fraud. How could He be 
king, if He paid tribute to Rome? Why 
should He, who believed He was king 
of the Jews, and had made His trium- 
phal entry into Jerusalem so recently, 
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why should He recognize the Roman 
power? Would this not be a confes- 
sion that His claims were utterly 
fraudulent, and that He was betraying 
the interests of His followérs? In this 
case the Herodians and the national- 
ists could at once reject Him. If, on 
the other hand, He should say it 
was not lawful, then the Pharisee 
would have Him in his power, and 
would brand Him as a traitor to Rome 
and to Herod. 

With all their “smooth dissimula- 
tion skilled to grace, the devil’s pur- 
pose with an angel’s face,” they en- 
deavored to make Him either recog- 
nize the Roman government as lawful, 
and thus lose Him the confidence of 
His followerg, or they would put him 
in a position of direct hostility to it, 
branding Him as a traitor. In point of 
fact, three days later, at His trial be- 
fore Pilate, they did falsely accuse 
Him of saying that it was not lawful 
to pay tribute to Caesar. 

Jesus saw through their plot at once 
and exposed it. With all their deli- 
cate flattery and smooth compliments, 
He branded them outright as hypo- 
crites or men wearing a mask, insin- 
cere: “Why make ye trial of me, ye 
hypocrites?” All this professedly 
earnest desire to find out what is true 
and what is right is merely a pretext 
to trap me and put me in a false posi- 
tion. Show me the money in which 
you pay your poll tax-or tribute. “And 
they brought him a denarius.” This 
was evidently -g@ Roman coin, for it 
bore the image of Caesar. Quietly He 
looked at it; then fixing His gaze on 
them He said: “Whose is this image 
and superscription? They say unto 
him, Caesar’s.” Then Jesus answer- 
ing said unto them:’ This being the 
case on your own admission, “Render 





therefore unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s.” 

In other words, Jesus assumes that 
property ultimateTy belongs to the 
producer, and that the coin current in 
any country is evidence of a de facto 
civil government. Therefore He re- 
plies in effect: It is the duty of the 
citizen of any country to obey the 
laws of that country; and it is the 
duty of the child of God to obey the 
laws of his heavenly Father. In this 
answer He states the relation betwixt 
religion and politics, between the ob- 
ligation a man owes to his country 
and the obligation he owes to his God. 
In other words, He says, in effect: 
Politics (which is the science of gov- 
ernment and government itself) and 
religion move side by side; and man 
must obey the laws of his country 
where they do not conflict with that 
higher allegiance which he owes to 
his God. No just law ever interferes 
with moral law. Both civil govern- 
ment and religious government are 
Divine. At His trial He took exactly 
the same position. When Pilate asked 
Him: “Art thou the king of the Jews?” 
after admitting that He was, He adds: 
“My kingdom is not of this world; if 
my kingdom was of this world, then 
would my servants fight. * * *” At 
another time He said: “The kingdom 
of heaven is within you;” that is, it 
is among you now, the kingdom of 
the truth, which ultimately will pre- 
vail. 

It is taking the world a long time 
to realize the wonderful depth of this 
saying of Jesus. We know of no other 
saying of His that has been so gener- 
ally misinterpreted and which has 
been so little heeded and obeyed. Paul 
understood it, for he counseled the 
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believers who were under the Roman 


government to obey the laws. He had 
no hesitation in saying: “The powers 
that be are ordained of God.” In oth- 


er words, civil government and reli- 
gion are side by side, covering the 
same field, each having its own place; 
and there should be no serious con- 
flict. 

At the same time He gives a severe 
rebuke to the Pharisaic body and the 
Jewish people; a more severe rebuke 
than is at first apparent. Israel began 
as a theocracy, in which civil and re- 
ligious government were one. The 
leaders in the time of Samuel demand- 
ed a king like the other nations. The 
evils of this proposed change were 
pointed out to them; the oppression 
that would inevitably result. Notwith- 
standing this warning, they insisted 
on taking their chances with a king- 
dom, and the Lord, who does not lay 
the weight of a finger on the 
will, granted their request. The re- 
sult was bondage to their own kings 
first, and in turn bondage to Assyria, 
Babylon, the Greek kings, and finally 
to the Romans. Hence, while groan- 
ing under the bondage to Rome at this 
time, the Pharisees were simply reap- 
ing the reward of the doings of their 
fathers. 

Jesus thus elevates the controversy 
io quite another sphere, where there 
was no conflict between what was due 
to God and what was due to man. He 
neither spoke harshly of the aspira- 
tions of the nationalists, nor yet plead 
the cause of Rome. The question was 
not whether the rule of Rome was 
right or should be permanent, but that 
in the providence of God it was the 
civil government and must be obeyed. 

The failure to understand what 
Jesus teaches on this has made end- 
jess trouble in all ages of the world. 
The church, once given the power, has 
been disposed to dominate the state. 


The state, on the other hand, has en- | 


deavored to control the church. The 
question then arises: Must the citi- 
zen take no part in putting down po- 
litical evils? In the day of Jesus they 
had no part. The situation is quite 
different now that every citizen has a 
vote and is responsible for his vote. 
He is thus a part of the government. 
But the church and the churches make 
a fearful mistake if they forget that 
their duty as churches and ministers 
is to prophecy, that is to teach, to de- 
clare, the fundamental principles of 
righteousness, and combine in their 
church capacity to control political 





human | 





movements. We know of no truth that 
needs to be emphasized more just now 
than this saying of Jesus: “Render 
therefore unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s.” Pay Caesar in Caesar’s 
coin. The coin bears his image; but 
man bears the Divine image, never 
entirely lost while life lasts; and it is 
his duty to give his service to Him 
whose image he bears. 


A Real Country Life School 


(Continued from third page.) 








tions, a demonstration of school life 
was planned. Girls cooked and served 
a meal on the stage, one girl cut out 
and fitted a garment, one boy set in 
type a circular of instructions for 
farmers, another demonstrated the 
difference between a good hog and a 
“piney woods razor-back rooter.” The 
pregram showed both the white and 
the colored guests what was being ac- 
complished, and how the pupils were 
being helped. There had been no 
money for salaries, but there was no 
debt. 

A summer program was planned, 
while two teachers conducted the farm 


and garden with the help of a few 
pupils. Rural school improvement 
associations, cooking classes, corn 


clubs and poultry clubs were organ- 
ized. Mr. Jones worked in the north, 
spoke at churches, and met people in 
their homes and offices. At the end of 
the summer, a horse, wagon, farm 
tools, winter clothing for the teach- 
ers, and also provisions were bought. 
When school opened for the third 
term, teachers and pupils told of their 
summer’s work. One boy had built a 
tool shed for his father, another had 
raised.ten more bushels of corn to the 
acre than his father or neighbors, one 
girl had conducted a summer school, 
and it seemed that all had done some 
good as a result of training gained in 
the country life school. 

Teachers are selected with regard 
to their ability to teach and to carry 
on industrial work in the shops, field 
or kitchen and laundry. Pupils and 
teachers are busy from the ringing of 
the rising bell until the retiring bell. 
At night some of the teachers con- 
duct the night classes, while others 
keep up the office work. 

An effort is made to give a good 
common school education which will 
enable the boys and girls to read farm 
journals, newspapers and _. bulletins 





intelligently. Boys and girls are not 
given an education for city life, but 
for farm life, and the work is carried 
to the kitchen and fields, where the 
graduates will spend their future. At 
present there are ten industries in op- 
eration—cooking, sewing, housekeep- 
ing, gardening, agriculture, carpentry, 
shoe mending, broom making, print- 
ing and laundering. The attendance 
has grown to 169, and many have to 
be refused because of lack of accom- 
modations. 

From the cedar tree and the lone 
cabin, the buildings have been in- 
creased to three large ones, a board- 
ing hall which accommodates forty 
girls, a hall for school purposes, and 
a large barn for the stock. There are 
several smaller buildings for poultry, 
shops, laundry and other uses. These 


improvements have been made pos- 
sible because of generous help. The 
farm has grown to 169 acres. The 
entire plant is valued at $15,000. Stu- 


dents “come from Alabama and seven 
counties of the home state. Some have 
to walk six or seven miles night and 
morning. Each year a conference of 
farmers is held at the school. Three 
hundred farmers attended the last 
session conducted by Professor P. G. 
Holden, formerly of Iowa, and his as- 
sistants. A new rural life is develop- 
ing as the result of this country school 
for country boys and girls of the col- 
ored race. 





Rural Schools and Country 
Life 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have given the above subject some 
thought, and will say that the rural 
communities are realizing that their 
schools are insufficient, and admit it 
from the fact that they are moving to 
town to give tneir children better 
school advantages. Now the law has 
made an attempt for a solution of the 
problem, in permitting them to con- 
solidate with the town. 

I deem it short-sightedness on the 
part of the rural communities not to 
consolidate and locate and furnish a 
better school than the town school in 
their own vicinity. A better school 
than the town school—is that possibie? 
I think it is. I draw my conclusions 
from the fact that there are twenty- 
four hours in a day; seven are spent 
by the pupil in school and on the 
school ground, and we will say seven 





in sleep; that leaves ten hours f 

character building. You all know the 
conditions in both places, without Z 
planation, and can agree with me o, 
not as to which is the best place ped 
that purpose. : 

The advantages do not stop here 
So long as the ideal of more com 
more hogs and more land dominates 
country life and work, we may eXpec 
more of the young people to drift to 
the cities. A wholesome viewpoint for 
the young people of the open Country 
will result in a wholesome life, The 
consolidated country high school hag 
the power to change the ideals of the 
boys and girls. When the business of 
farming is to a degree idealized, jt he. 
comes a mental and spiritual force jy 
the lives of the people. Simply tg 
make two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before, is not living Up to 
the highest possibilities of farming 
But add to the idea of better crops 
and conservation of soil fertility, the 
idea of planting trees, flowers ang 
shrubs to make the school and home 
more attractive; add to this the ideg 
of a richer social life, with the schog] 
as the social center, for the larger 
community life, and farming becomes 
a means, and not an end, and country 
life citizenship takes on a deeper Sig. 
nificance. 

The consolidated country high school 
will do this kind of work. We pro. 
pose to use the money paid out for tui. 
tion, and with state aid, to build our 
own country high school, and instead 
of paying board away from home while 
at school, to use the, money to buy 
gasoline for the boys and girls to run 
the autos to school. By improving the 
roads, in which we are already taking 
a deeper interest, this can be done. 
We are providing a cottage for our su 
perintendent. We have 
post to bring his supplies, and_ it’s 
coming that way. 

A. L. HARRIS, 

Dickinson County, Iowa. 





Fourteen-Year-Old Silage 


An Indiana man, Mr. O. W. Righter, 
fourteen years ago built a concrete 
silo fifty feet high and five feet under 
ground. He reports that this silo was 
never emptied below the ground line 
until July, 1914. This summer the 
silage was needed for feed, and was 
found to be in excellent condition. It 
was eaten by the cattle with just as 
much relish as fresh silage. 











Iowa State Fair 
Des Moines, Ia., August 26th to September 4th 


and Exposition 
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EDUCATIONAL 


250 Acres of Exhibits. 

Sixty Acres of Farm Machinery. 
Practical Lectures by Experts. 
Demonstrations on Farm Problems. 
Art Exhibits Loaned by Great Artists. 
College Research Work Set Forth. 


Women’s and Children’s Interests Feat- 
ured in Women’s Building. 


Object Lessons in Every Exhibit. 





NOVEL FEATURES 


lowa Counties in Exhibit Contest. 

Saddle and Show Horse Events on New 
Course Opposite Amphitheater. 

Auto Polo— Thrilling Sport. 

Daredevil Automobile Races. 

Steeplechase and Foxhound Races. 

Hunters and Jumpers in Close Contests. 

Thousands of Game Birds. 

Many Unique Exhibits. 
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IOWA 


IN 


Increased Premiums, Magnificent New Buildings, Exhibits Never Before Put On, Unsurpassed Racing 
Facilities and an Amusement Program of Great Variety—All These Mark 


FAIR 


STATE 
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A GROUP OF BELGIANS AT IOWA STATE FAIR, AUG. 26 TO SEPT. 4 


FAMOUS FOR ITS MAGNIFICENT EXHIBITS LIVE STOCK AND FARM PRODUCTS | 


Lincoln Beachey, Aviator, Loops the Loop and Flies Up Side Down in Aeroplane 


Don't deny yourself and family this great opportunity for education and enjoyment. 


IOWA STATE FAIR AND EXPOSITION, AUG. 26th TO SEPT. 4th 


C. E. CAMERON, Alta, Pres. 


HISTORY 








ENTERTAINMENTS 


Race Program—Best Ever Put On. 

Four Famous Bands— 18 Concerts Daily. 

Opening of "Panama Canal," Big Night 
Show. 

Automobile Races. 

Fashionable Horse Show—Stock Pavilion. 

Steeplechase Racing. 

Hurdling by Hunters and Jumpers. 

Auto Polo on Race Course. 

Pony Polo by Expert Teams. 

Trick Mules and Comedians, Trained Ele- 
phants, May Wirth—Famous Lady 
Bareback Rider, Vaudeville and Spe- 
ialty Acts. 


IMPROVEMENTS 


Many New Improvements, Including Wo- 
men’s and Children’s Building, New 
Barn for Dairy Cattle, Addition to 
Street Car Station, New Paddock, New 
Subway, Power Hall Remodeled, 
Building Remodeled for Boys and Girls 
Club Work. New Walks and Drives. 











A. R. COREY, Des Moines, Sec’y. 
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pug 2.1806 WALLACES’ FARMER (21) 1149 
Combination Crib and Granary y c—— cas 
With Elevator cD, orn 
> LIGHT 
BY H. J. HESS. ea HEDISO & POWER 


ne accompanying floor plan and 
hoto show combined crib and gran- 
ary on my farm. I spent Several years 
working out this plan, visiting every 
crib I thought was worth 


vat 
cee at. I put together the good 
points | | found, and coupled with them 
my ideas as to what I wanted, and I 


don't think there is a’ better plan to 
up¢ yn. 

ene building is 30x40 feet, and the 

side posts 14 feet high, with inside 
sts 18 feet high, which do not ex- 

tend to the roof rafters, leaving a 

space of four feet between plate (in- 

and the roof rafters, so that the 





side) 
elevator spout can be swung in any 
crib or bin without telescoping it to 


in concrete, to which all studding are 
bolted. This leaves it clear on the 
concrete floor for grain, without the 
interference of a sill. I put four inch- 
es of cinders well pounded down be- 
tween the earth and the concrete floor. 
This cuts off ail moisture, and the 
floor is always dry and does not sweat 
or get damp. The crib floor is made 
crowning, perhaps four inches higher 
in the center than at the outside. The 
floor is four inches thick. 

The concrete walls were put in ten 
inches thick, just as though there was 
to be a sill laid on the wall; then the 
fill of earth was made and settled 
down solid; then the four. inches of 
cinders put on and settled down; then 














The Combination Crib and Granary With Elevator. 
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Side Elevation. 


miss the posts. -This feature is an im- 
portant one. The roof is so steep that 
it is self-supporting. The cribs are 
eight feet widé; drive-way fourteen 
feet wide. The cribs hold 4,500 bush- 
els of ear corn, and the grain bins 
hold 2,000 bushels. The elevator is 
operated by a line shaft driven by an 
eight horse power gasoline engine Jo- 
cated in the driveway. The engine is 
also used for grinding and crushing 
corn and other feeds, and these ma- 
chines are in the driveway. The crib 


.floors aré of concrete raised above 


the driveway about eighteen inches, 
to permit of corn running into drag 
belt, so that practicaily no shoveling 


need be done. The grain bins are 
hopper bottom which is formed by 
the cross joists, 2x12’s, over drive- 
way. This form of floor joist will not 


break down, and it also makes a rigid 
brace to keep. the crib from going 
Side ‘ways. The bevel cribbing on the 
Sides is put on so as to form braces 
to keep the crib from going endwise in 
high wind. Also there is a cut-in 
x) brace that runs opposed to the 
ribbing, which makes a rigid brac- 
Cribs are tied in same manner 
S the grain bins are supported over 
the driveway, by crossing strong 1x8 
hard pine boards. 
1 used stud irons, which are placed 


5S > tia 


9 





the floor was spread over the whole 
surface, wall and all, stud irons be- 
ing placed just at their proper places, 
and the floor run around them. The 
stud irons «re set in concrete four 
inches. The elevator and the wagon 
dump are both operated by the engine. 
It will handle ear corn or grain. The 
cost of the building, exclusive of the 
machinery, was about $1,000 

The granary is divided into two 
bins, and the grain can be drawn from 
either one through spouts in the bot- 
tom, and conveyed to the grinder or 
loaded into a wagon as desired. 

The dormer window should be_not 
less than four feet wide inside. There 
should be room enough allowed on one 
side of the elevator for a man to get 
inside and work on the machinery if 
necessary. 





Heat for Mill Insects.—The college at 
Manhattan, Kan., has worked out a sys- 
tem of mill fumigation. George A. Dean, 
professor -of entomology, who worked out 
the fumigation plans, advocates heat as 
an insect destroyer in all mills where it 
can be applied in sufficient degree. A 
temperature of 120 degrees throughout 
the building for a period of five or six 
hours kills both the insects and their 
eggs. Less time is reqhired than when 
hydrocyanic acid gas is employed, and the 
heat method is more efficacious, besides 
causing no danger to human life. 
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Look for the 


Edison Exhibit 


at the State Fair 


You will find nothing else at the Fair that will 
please you as much as this: 

An exhibit showing how you can enjoy Electric 
Light and Power in your own home, at reasonable 
cost—no matter where you live—thanks to the 





Edison gy Battéry 
LIGHT AND POWER PLANTS 


Look for the interesting exhibit of the com- 
plete Edison Electric Light Plant in operation 
at the following Fairs: 
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Iowa State Fair 


Minnesota State Fair 


(Edison Exhibit in ‘Grace: 14, Machinery Building) 


Wisconsin State Fair 


(Edison Exhibit in Machinery Hall) 


Illinois State Fair 


(Edison Exhibit in n Space 105, Machinery Hall) 


: . Des Moines, August 26—September 4 
(Edison Exhibit in Power Hall) 


Hamline, September 7-12 
Milwaukee, September 14-18 


Springfield, September 18-26 














At the Edison Exhibit you will 
see how easily you can operate 
an Electric Light and Power 
Plant, by using your present gas 
engine to charge the Storage 
Battery occasionally. 


Anyone can operate the trou- 
ble-proof, fool-proof, worryless 
Edison Storage Battery—the 
only nickel-iron-alkaline bat- 
tery. Simply leave it alone. 
No cleaning periods. no hydro- 
meter readings, no bulky book 
of instructions, no lead or acid. 
Mr. Edison invented the stand- 
ard storage battery—the one 
that can be depended upon to 
yield current unfailingly under 
the severest conditions of service. 


The only battery that is 
guaranteed to develop full rated 
capacity for four years—and it 
will outlive its guarantee many 
times over. 


Catalog D tells how it will 
operate your electric lights for 


house, barns, roads and paths, 
and supply power for numerous 
utilities and utensils throughout 
your place. The cost of elec- 
tricity is less than you may have 
imagined, and it reduces e 
risk. 

Use the coupon below to send 
for this catalog. If you're not 
going to the Fair you surely need 
it, and if you are going it would 
be well to “‘read up’’ on Elee- 
tric Light and Power Plants be- 
fore you see the Edison exhibit. 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
198 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
Chicago Office, 2025 Michigan Ave. 


-— 









E@ison Storag- Battery Co. 
2025 Michigeaa Ave., C hieage. 


Send me Catalog D. w. F. 














If information regarding complete 
plants is wanted, CHECK HERE 5? 
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rea r wth fie 
eater on the Axle %::. 
J 
ERE’Sthelow down spreader 
with the big drive wheels. 
The beater and all driving parts 
are on the rear axle. That 
means no clutches to give trou- 
ble, no chains to break or to get 
out of line; it means less than 
half the parts heretofore used 

on the simplest spreader. 






Only hiphightothetop. Easy 
to load. You see where to place 
each forkful. The result is an 
even load that spreads uni- 
formly. 


Light draft because the beater 
runs on roller bearings and the 
center of the load is compara- 
tively near theteam. Staunch, 
strong and easy to operate. 


See the John Deere, the 
Spreader with the Beater on 
the Axle. Sold by John Deere 
dealers everywhere. Send for 
beautiful booklet, also for 


*‘Farm Manures and 


Fertilizers’? FREE 
A Book by Dr. W. E. Taylor, soil 


expert. It tells the value of manure, 
how it should be stored, and how ap- 
plied to the land to get the most out 
of it. You can get both books free 
when you write about John Deere 
Spreaders by asking for package No. 
Y -28. 


_ JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILLINOIS — 











Boys’ Corner 


We talk here 
about the soil 




















This department is for beginners. 
about the simple things of farming; 


and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
bow they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 


all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he ae will write us. 








Giddens 

Every live boy knows that it is fun 
to make collections. When I was 
eleven years old, the boys in our 
neighborhood were collecting birds’ 
eggs, and all of us had at least fifteen 
or twenty kinds, and some had as 
many as thirty or forty. Some of the 
boys had a regular system of trading. 
For instance, they would exchange 
four robin eggs for a woodpecker’s 


egg. It was lots of fun to collect the 
eggs, but it was rather hard on the 
birds. i am glad to say that most of 


us only took one egg from a nest. 
The postage stamp collecting fever 
comes over most boys when they are 
eight or nine years old. They will 
send to agencies offering different 
kinds of stamps for sale, and pay 25 
cents for stamps coming from differ- 
ent parts of the world. They will 


| save carefully all the stamps on for- 


THE HELM SANITARY 


| alcohol at a drug store. 


HOG FOUNTAIN 


provides an unfail- 
ing supply of 
clean, pure water. 
Can be removed 
from place toplace 
as required. Can 
not be overturned 
or broken. Can 
never get out of 
order. No valves 
or floats; no ex- 
posed air boles; no 
complicated parts. 
The water cannot 
fiow back from the 
pan to defile the 
water in the reser- 
voir. Drinking pan 
removable and can 
be cleaned and re- 
placed in a minute. 
Write for our spe- 
Liter 





cial free trial order for immediate shipment. 


ature free. 
BAIN BROS. MFG. CO., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Gade All Steel Gates 


Built of channel 
steel with solid steel 
rods instead of 
woven wire Ad- 
| justable for hogs, 
} Show or uneven 
® ground. 

WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULAR TODAY. 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA 


RM*FENCE 


1 13 cts. a rod 
fora 26 in. high fence; 
17 1-4c. &@ rod for 47inch high 
stock fence: 281-2ea rodfora 
60-inch heavy poultry fence. Sold 
direct tothe farmer on 30 Days 
Free Trial. Special barb wire,80 
rod spool, $1.40. Catalog free. 
c aa Fence Co. 
BOX MORTON, ILLINOIS. 
2000 HEDGE POST. FOR SALE. Length, 
7¢ to 8 ft.: size,3 to 12 in. 


top. For prices address FRED FITZ, Lomax, IIL 








enmmen. LAST A LIFE TIME. 
C. L. GADE. 25 Main Street, 

















GET THE BEST 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
PLANTS $552 
we 
ACCESSoRics- HANGERS - PuLLeY S - SHAF TING - BELTING ec 
“if you buy a LENNOX you're safe,” you get the best 
aconess LENNOX MACHINE CO. massaicrown sows 


ENGINES =| |W = “PL LATFORM 
$202 su SCALE Sout 











eign letters coming to the home. In 
this way they will soon have hundreds 
of stamps from most of the leading 
countries of the world. We boys used 
to have many Belgian and English 
stamps to trade for stamps from such 
countries as Egypt, Korea, ete. 

Weeds make a splendid collection 
for farm boys. It would be a fine 
thing if every school teacher would 
offer a prize to the boy or girl who 
first collected fifty different kinds of 
weeds, correctly named them, and 
mounted them on cardboard. Then 
the teacher could tell about the hab- 
its of each kind of weed and every- 
body at school would learn interesting 
and valuable things. 

It is interesting to collect butter- 
flies, moths, beetles, worms and grubs. 
You can stick a pin through butter- 
flies, beetles and moths, and mount 
them in a box. Worms and grubs are 
kept in small bottles or phials, filled 
with a 70 per cent solution of alcohol. 
You can get both the bottles and the 


One of the best things to collect is 
weed seeds. Get seeds of all the 
common weeds in the fall and put the 


seeds of each kind in a small bottle by | 


themselves. Then put a paper label 
on each bottle, giving the correct 
name. When your father buys grass 
seed next spring, you can help him to 
identify the weed seeds in it by com- 
paring them with your collection. I 
have a collection of this sort which 
was sent out by the government, that 
has proved of great value every spring 
in identifying the weed seeds in grass 
and clover. 

Make a collection of seed corn, pick- 
ing out the best ears as you are husk- 
ing this fall. If you get ten unusually 
good ears, you can enter them at the 
corn show. Remember that the im- 
portant thing in picking out seed corn 
samples is to have the ears much 
alike. They should be about the same 
length and have about the same cir- 
cumference. Their kernels should be 
of about the same depth and the same 
width. The color should of course be 
the same. Over most of the corn belt 
an ear about nine inches long is the 
best. It should be big enough around 
so that you can not reach around it 
with your fingers. The rows should be 
straight and the kernels rather deep, 
with a plump germ. 

If your wheat or oats are unusually 
good this year, you might make sam- 
ples of them. If your father has oats 
or wheat for sale for seed, it may 
help him in his business. 

There are hundreds of things of 
which you can make collections. Re- 
member to write to Wallaces’ Farmer 
if I can be of any help to you. 





So great was the demand for binder 
twine this year in Kansas that the 
next legislature will be asked to pro- 
vide for a plant at the Hutchinson re- 
formatory. The present plant at the 
prison has a capacity of 3,000,000 
pounds of twine annually. The pro- 
posed new plant would nearly double 
the output. 








HE 1913 Monarch “Ohio” Silo Filler made 

a wonderful record. Owners everywhere 

are enthusiastic. They report deftfer work, 
“poncrap and at dess cost. Actual experience in the 
ands of owners has proved without exception that the 
dest silo filling profits were made by the men who 


pe The New Model 


‘OHIO 


Your cost of operation and your grofz/s depend almost entirely on 

our machine. Why not have the sfeediest and most dependadie? 

e able to speed up your capacity without risking breakdowns. Be 
able to fill the highest silos guzcker, and at lower cost than any 
machine in your section. 

Such features as the large throat opening and the 10-inch blower 
pipe—the extra large protected fan case—make this possible on the 





You cannot blow up or explode this machine. The powerful fan 
operates at just about half the speed other machines require, yet 
it throws silage to top of highest silo easily and quickly. 

Andthenthere’s the famous “Bull Dog Grip”’ Feed Rollers and the 
traveling feed table that keep big capacity coming all the time. 

Evenly cut silage is the natural result of the extra wide ring oiling 
bearings at BOTH ends of the knife cylinder. The knife cannot 
spring and let uncut leaves and long shreds into the silo 

Five popular sizes. Handle all silage making crops» Suitable 
for filling pit silos by simply removing ‘fan case. 


Write for the latest literature 
on a real Silo Filler 


Read about the experience of “‘Ohio’’ owners before closing any 
deal for a new machine. Make their success yours. Don’t over- 
look the fact that the ““Ohio”’ is backed by 60 years’ manufacturing 
experience. Thisis worth a whole lot to youin getting desired results! 

Mail a postal or letter and get the 
facts about a veal silo filler. Ask for 
“Silo Filler Logic’’ and catalog— 
mailed FREE. 

Address 


The Silver Manufacturing Co. 
308 Broadway, alem, 
“Modern Silage “hae 264 
pages, mailed for 10 cents, coin or 
stamps. 











Aug. 21, 1914 











| New War Atlas Ready 





16 Pages of Large Double Maps 


13x20 Inches 








The Warring Countries Shown on Large Scale, Towns, 


1. 
| 2. 


2 











4. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Railroads, Cable Lines, Etc. 


Together with special data showing comparison of armies 
and navies involved. Everybody will need just such an 
atlas, when reading the war news, in order to keep in 
touch with the movements of the armies and warships. 
One cannot intelligently keep posted without a good map. 
Don’t confuse this big atlas with the cheap so-called war 
maps that are simply a hanger map of Europe. This is 
an ATLAS and shows each individual country on a sepa- 
rate map—Russia, Germany, Austro-Hungary, France, 
Balkan States, Italy, Greece, Continental Europe, and 
world map. Regular price, 75c. 


Our Special Price’ 
Combination Offer | Pitmcrts Jon 1/1915, both oly | 


You can order the atlas to one address and the paper 
to another if desired. 


\ New War Atlas and Wallaces’ 
Renewal Offer: ) Farmer one year renewal, both only ‘$1.20 
Subscribers who are paid some time ahead may take 


advantage of this special offer. Renewals will be advanced 
one full year from the present date of expiration. 


& | New War Atlas given free as a premium to anyone for a 
Premium Offer ) club of only 3 trial subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer at 
Select Your Offer and Send Today 


the special price of 35c to January 1, 1915. 
ADDRESS ALL LETTERS TO 


Des Moines, owa | 


\ Sent postpaid to any address for 
only 35c, stamps or coin 
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The roof goes on last—but think 
of it first. It’s the final protec- 
tion for buildings. This label 
stands for 15 yearsof guaranteed 


service at least—when you buy 


Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


—and it means that the3 

roofing mills in the world arebe- 
hind the reliability of your pur- 
chase. bbe is “- — by which 
you can judgeroofing. The Certain-t 
label is your protection. seed 
Your dealer can furnish Certain 
Roofing in rolis and shingle: 

the General Roofing Mig. Co., world’s 
largest ae ‘acturers. East &t. 
Louis, Ill., Marseilies, IlL, York, Pa. 








Perfection Stud Socket 


No Sills Required 
The Real Thing 





An ingenious device for fastening wood build- 
ings to concrete Cannot rot. No bolts to 
rast off. Made in all sizes of heavy cast iron. 
Better stronger and cheaper then all others. Ask 
your dealer for them, or write for folder. 

Pat. and Mid. by 


Amboy, Illinois 





Can Ship 
Your Silo the 
Day We Get 
Your Order 


. —for chicken raiser 
The Chicken Sile snail farmer-mo eges, 
more milk, more pork. 
The Silberzahn Ensilage Catter 
Convenient, durable, light power. All sizes. 
We can ship you a silo the same day we 
get your order. 
WOODS BROS. SILO & MFG. CO. 
General Oftices: Dept.5 .LINCOLN, NEB. 
Branches: iN 3 E. St. Lewis, UL; 
Topeka, Kans.; Denver, Colo-; Cressett, Ark. > 
Lexington, Ky.$ Atlawta, Ga.; Maryville, Mo. 3; 
West Bend, Wis.; Misneapolis, Minn. 





Vag , ‘Wn 
Sin } 
» See he 


Gives reliable information on 
the value of silage as a feed, what to 
. give for silage, what size silo, filling 
the silo, feeding silage. We'll 
catalog telling all about the 


e Cutter 
Substan- 


tially bull. meth fits best #1! 
Ually bu y ig 08, 













CENTER SHEAR CUTTERS 


Make best Ensilage at least cost. Patented Cen- 





width of bundle, frem sides to center 
friction, greater cutting capacity, dec expense for 
power. Malleable iron (unbreakable) knife wheel. Cat» 
alog explains fully, FREE— 
s ori 

XAAMAZOO TAK & SILO CO. 

KALAMAZDO, MICH. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Neo. Fort Werth. Texas 





















ter Shear feature effects a positive shear-cutentire ~ 
of throat. Less 











| THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited te contribute their experi- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management wii! be cheerfully answered. 




















Co-Operative Loyalty 

Cooperation has not been a very 
pronounced success so far in the Uni- 
ted States, at least compared with 
what it should have been. There are 
two reasons for this. ‘One is that few 
so-called coéperative societies are in 
fact coéperative, or rather, based on 
established codperative principles. 

Farmers should ever keep in mind 
the distinction betwixt codperation 
and corporation. In corporations, mon- 
ey rules, and the vote is based on the 


amount of money invested; one share 
of stock, one vote. In coéperation the 
man rules. It is not based on money, 
but on manhood; and therefore the 
fundamental principle is, ome man, one 
vote. When the joint stock principle 
gets in, we may expect trouble; and 
the sooner the men who propose to 
go into codperative movements recog- 
nize this, the better. The codperative 
enterprises of New England have al- 
most all failed because in one way or 
another they allowed the joint stock 
principle to creep in. 

Another reason for the failure of 
cooperative societies is a lack of loy- 
alty on the part of the codperators to 
each other. Apparently from a sus- 
picion among operators themselves 
that there would be a lack of loyalty, 
many of the codperative elevators 
adopted the rule that if a member sold 
grain to a line elevator, he should be 
required to pay part of the increase 
into the coéperative enterprise. For 
example, corn, we will say, was forty 
cents a bushel, all that the codpera- 
tive enterprise could afford to pay; 
but in order to kill the codéperative 
enterprise the line elevator would of- 
fer two cents more. The farmer sell- 
ing would put only one cent of the in- 
creased price in his own pocket, and 
pay the other cent to the codperative. 
We understand that the courts have 
knocked out thjs provision as “re- 
straint of trade,” and while a good 
many mourn over this, we think after 
all it was a good thing to do. 

The centralized creameries are play- 
ing the same game as the line elevat- 
ors. For example, they will select one 
or more farmers who belong to a co- 
operative creamery, and offer them a 
higher price than the codperative is 
giving. In order to cover their tracks 
they may say to him (and here we 
are quoting what actually has been 
said): “We can’t give you any more 
for butter-fat, but we can give you a 
better test,” which is simply another 
way of “whipping the devil around the 
stump.” In other words, the central- 
izer will manipulate the test in such a 
way as to give the farmer a bigger 
price and at the same time avoid trou- 
ble.. In either case the man who has 
gone into a codperative enterprise and 
declared to his neighbors that he will 
stand by..them, and then sells out toa 
rival, simply shows that he is a two- 
cent man, and ought never to have 
been allowed to join in a codperative 
enterprise. 

The object in both cases is simply 
to break down the codperative move- 
ment. They know that a short supply 
of either grain or cream will increase 
the cost of production; and once a few 
of the largest producers are induced 
to drop out, then the codperative en- 
terprise will fail, and they can go back 
to the old method of giving them less 
than it is worth. We could point out 
instances where creameries have been 
buying butter-fat aft say 21 cents per 
pound; but in order to keep a codper- 
ative from being established they have 
offered 22, 23 or 24 cents—anything to 
prevent cooperation. 

The thing for coéperaters to do is 
to stick together. They ought not to 
allow themselves to be bought out by 
two cents, or ten cents, or any other 
sum. A well managed codperafive 
creamery or elevator can give the 
members the full value of their pro- 
duce, provided they stick together; 
but if they allow themselves to be 
bought off by their natural enemies, 
they must expect to fail soomer or 
later. At the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence Benjamin Frank- 
lim said that “we must all hang to- 








IF YOU ARE SELLING CREAM 
or making butter and have no 
separator or are using an inferior 
machine, you are wasting cream 
every day you delay the purchase 
of a De Laval. 


THERE CAN ONLY BE TWO 
real reasons for putting off buy- 
ing a De Laval; either you do 
not really appreciate how great 
your Joss in dollars and cents 
actually is or else you do not 
believe the De Laval Cream 
Separator will make the savings 
claimed for it. 


IN EITHER CASE THERE IS 
one conclusive answer: ‘‘Let the 
local De Laval agent set up a 








SEPARATOR 


a single day longer 


The De Laval Separator Co., 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


machine for you on your place 
and SEE FOR YOURSELF what 
the De Laval will do.”’ 


YOU HAVE NOTHING TO 
risk and a million other cow 
owners who have made this 
test have found they had much 
to gain. 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO WAIT 
till next spring. Let the De 
Laval start saving cream for you 
RIGHT NOW and it will earn its 
cost by spring. 


SEE THE NEAREST DE LAVAL 
agent at ONCE or if you do not 
know him write us direct for any 
desired information. 


165 Broadway, New York 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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Shipped ready to use—Freight 
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we claim—your money will be cheerfully refunded. We could not offer you a 
better chance to prove to yourself that you are losing money every day you put 


0-K STOGK WATERER 


Guaranteed non-freezable in 40 degrees below zero weather. Keeps water 
. Enmables your stock to drink 
clean, sanitary water day or night as well as warm water in the coldest weather. 
Simple, practical and inexpensive. Reduces feed expense 20%. Your stock 
will be healthier and as a result increase in weight, thereby enabling you to 
increase your profits. If your dealer does not handle them, order direct. 
Prepaid. Catalog and price list sent Free 


on all our 


Get the bigger profits—Investigate today. Try {t at our expense. Z 1p 
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gether, or assuredly we will all hang 
separately.” Now this applies just as 
truly to codperators. 

We would not be understood as say- 
ing that there is no need for the cen- 
tralized creamery. There is room for 
both, but not in the same neighbor- 
heod. The centralized creameries do 
good service in providing a market for 
butter-fat where there is not enough 
dairy sentiment to develop a cream- 
ery. We would not be in favor of 
suppressing centralized creameries. 
They are needed in sparsely settled 
communities, and in communities in 
which men have not learned to coép- 
erate; but they should not be allowed 
to break up cooperative movements. 
If they do, it is the fault of the codp- 
erators themselves. 

One of the finest traits of human 
character is loyalty to friends. The 
man who lacks in loyalty to his 
friends or in loyalty to those with 
whom he coéperates or labors, lacks 
something of the essential qualities of 
a man; and this is true whether the 
competition is between codperative 
creameries or elevators or not. We 
have known instances where codper- 
ative elevators would compete with 
each other, and try to steal customers 
from each other. This is disloyalty to 
the fundamental principles of coéper- 
ation. In any community, if the men 
get together in a ecodperative enter- 
prise and stand together, success is 
assured; but any lack of loyalty in 
any member endangers the success of 
the whole enterprise and of the com- 
munity. Where public sentiment will 
not compel loyalty, it is only a ques- 
tion of time when they will have to 
take jess for their goods than they are 
worth on the market. This is just 
retribution for lack of loyalty to 
friends and neighbors. 





It has long been known that when 
cottonseed meal is fed to milk cows, 
the butter preduced is hard and firm. 
In some cases the fat les are so 
small and hard that it is difficult to 
make the butter come. Recent work 
at the Missouri station indicates that 





the feeding of cottonseed meal to milk 
cows results in the production of but- 
ter which will keep much longer than 
ordinary butter. This point should be 
of interest to those who churn butter 
for home use or for sale to the local 
market. 





Price of Silage 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“What price should be charged for 
silage when it is sold by one party to 
another?” 

The price of silage depends chiefly 
upon the quality of the silage and the 
price at which corn is selling per 
bushel. From the producer’s stand- 
point, silage should sell for enough so 
that the price will cover the cost of 
filling the silo, the depreciation on the 
silo, interest on money invested in 
the silo, and home market price for 
corn less the cost of husking and haul- 
ing. Ordinarily, 70 cents a ton should 
cover the cost of filling, and 40 cents 
a ton should be an abundance to cover 
the interest on the investment in the 
silo and the depreciation. Ordinarily 
there are four or five bushels of corn 
in every ton of silage. This must be 
estimated quite exactly by the produc- 
er if he is to know the true value of 
his silage. It will be seen from this 
that when corn is selling at 65 cents 
a bushel, silage is worth about $4 a 
ton. 





Holding Up Milk 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Please tell us how to make a cow 
let down her milk if there is any way. 
Another heifer sucked one of our cows 
dry for several days, and since then 
she gives down only a part of her 
milk.” 

About the only way is to exercise 
patience and keep the heifer away 
from the cow. A careful milker will 
establish friendly relations with the 
cow, and after a time she will give 
down freely. 
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Ground vs. Whole Wheat 
for Pigs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

During the fall and winter of 1913 
and 1914 the Nebraska experiment sta- 
tion at Lincoln fed forty spring pigs 
on the following rations: Lot 1, soaked 


whole wheat; Lot 2, soaked whole 
wheat nineteen parts, tankage one 
part; Lot 3, soaked ground wheat; Lot 
4, soaked ground wheat nineteen 
parts, tankage one part. 

The pigs were fed for twelve weeks. 
The pigs in the lots averaged from 136 
to 139 pounds each at the beginning of 
the experiment. Lot 1 gained an av- 
erage of .84 of a pound daily; Lot 2, 
1.09 pounds daily; Lot 3, 1.19 pounds 
daily, and Lot 4, 1.382 pounds. It will 
be noted here that the two lots fed 
whole wheat made lighter gains than 
the two fed ground wheat. 

In feed required to produce 100 
pounds of gain, Lot 3, fed soaked 
ground wheat, consumed 443 pounds 
of wheat for 100 pounds of gain, while 
Lot 1, fed soaked whole wheat, con- 
sumed 591 pounds of wheat for 100 
pounds of gain. It required 148 more 
pounds of soaked whole wheat to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of gain than it did of 
soaked ground wheat. On a percent- 
age basis, it required 33.4, or one- 
third, more soaked whole wheat to 
produce 100 pounds of gain than it did 
of soaked ground wheat. Three pounds 
of ground wheat produced as much 
gain as four pounds of whole wheat. 
Ground wheat at $1 per bushel proved 
as economical as wlLvle wheat at 75 
cents per bushel. Grinding the wheat 
resulted in a saving of 25 cents per 
bushel. If we figure that the grinding 
cost 4 cents per bushel, we have a net 
saving due to grinding of 21 cents per 
bushel. 

Lots 4 and 2, fed tankage along with 
the wheat, did not show as much dif- 
ference as did Lots 1 and 3. However, 
between Lots 4 and 2 there was a dis- 
tinct advantage in favor of grinding 
the wheat. It required 64.2 more 
pounds of wheat and 3.2 more pounds 
of tankage to produce 100 pounds of 
gain when the wheat was fed whole 
than it did when it was fed ground. 
On a percentage basis, it required 15 
per cent more wheat and 15 per cent 
more tankage to produce 100 pounds 
of gain with whole wheat than it did 
with ground wheat. Ground wheat at 
86 cents per bushel proved as econom- 
ical as whole wheat at 75 cents per 
bushel. Between the two lots receiv- 
ing tankage, the grinding of the wheat 
resulted in a saving of 11 cents per 
bushel, and if we figure 4 cents per 
bushel for grinding, we have again a 
net saving of 7 cents per bushel. 

The number of pounds required to 
produce 100 pounds of gain in Lot 4 
was 421.5 pounds of ground wheat and 
20.7 pounds of tankage. The number 
of pounds of feed required to produce 
100 pounds of gain in Lot 2, receiving 
whole wheat and tankage, was 485 
pounds of whole wheat and 23.9 
pounds of tankage. The tankage was 
apparently much more effective when 
fed with whole wheat than when fed 
with ground wheat. 

Material furnished by Superintend- 
ent Snyder, of the North Platte sta- 
tion, shows that ground wheat is much 
more effective than whole wheat when 
used as a feed for fattening pigs. In 
an experiment last winter under Mr. 
Snyder’s direction, the pigs receiving | 
soaked ground wheat consumed 413 
pounds of wheat for 100 pounds of | 
gain, while the pigs receiving soaked | 


whole wheat consumed 504 pounds of 
wheat for 100 pounds of gain. It re- 
quired 91 pounds more of the soaked 
whole wheat than of soaked ground 
wheat for 100 pounds of gain. On a 
percentage basis it required 22 per 
cent more soaked whole wheat than 
soaked ground wheat to produce 100 
pounds of gain. Ground wheat at 92 
cents per bushel proved as economical 
as whole wheat at 75 cents per bushel. 

The experiment conducted at the 
North Platte station was not material- 
ly different as regards the relative dif- 
ference between the whole wheat and 
the ground wheat from the experiment 
conducted at Lincoln. 

Superintendent Snyder also com- 
pared shelled corn with the wheat ra- 
tion. The pigs receiving shelled corn 
consumed 11 per cent more corn for 
100 pounds of gain than the pigs re- 
ceiving soaked ground wheat. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
the wheat has to be ground, whereas 
the corn is fed at a minimum of labor, 
and therefore the actual difference in 
profit derived from a pound of wheat 
and a pound of corn is not very great. 

R. K. BLISS. 

Nebraska Experiment Station. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There will be immense quantities of 
wheat used as a substitute for corn 
throughout all sections of the coun- 
try. The most practical method of 
feeding wheat is to grind it coarsely 
and soak it for twelve hours before 
feeding. If, however, it is necessary 
to haul the wheat a considerable dis- 
tance to have it ground, and then haul 
the ground wheat back to the farm, it 
would be advisable to soak it for 
eighteen to twenty-four hours before 
feeding, or until the grain becomes 
soft enough to mash between the fin- 
ger and thumb. 

New wheat is likely to cause digest- 
ive disturbances if care is not used in 
feding it, allowing the live stock to 
become accustomed to it gradually, 
and using extreme care not to over- 
feed. 





, W. A. COCHEL. 
Kansas Experiment Station. 


Sealing the Silo 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Have any of your readers among the 
silo owners ever tried to seal up the 
ensilage with roofing paper? Last fall, 
after filling my silo, I hesitated for 
nearly a week before I sealed up my 
silo as I had nothing wherewith to do 
it without involving too much work. 
I have in former years used several 
methods, but always with the result 
that I had to throw away a foot or 
more off the top as spoiled ensilage. 
Happening to have some three-ply 
roofing paper, I decided to try it, and 
after leveling off the surface, brought 
up two rolls, rolled them out, and cut 
the paper in shape to fit the silo, lap- 
ping it about four inches. I found 
that the paper, by the aid of its own 
weight and the moisture from below, 
settled close to the surface of the en- 
Silage, and in doing so kept the mois- 
ture from evaporating, as the air could 
not come in contact with the ensilage. 

The paper was laid down loosely, 
without being nailed or otherwise fas- 
tened, only that the rows were lapped 
over each other by about four inches, 
and the ensilage kept fine. The upper 








half-inch of it was black, but below 
that it was as fresh as the rest of it 
farther down. The 5th of May, I quit 
feeding ensilage. and sealed up what 
I had left, using the same paper, and 
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Beholu! The Noiseless Elevator 


The Sandwich 


No Rattle and Din—No 
Shaking to Pieces 
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First we tested steel—but 
we found that under the strain of 
elevating, steel twisted, became bent 
and dented, the constant pounding 
loosened the nuts, bolts and rivets. 





Then Game Cypress 
(The Wood Eternal, 

Finally we tested Cypress, “the wood 
eternal.’’ Here at last was the ideal material. 
Time and the elements had no effect—snow 
and rain would not rot it. So we built our 
elevators of “Cypress.” And each year— 
though the cost of Cypress to us has increased 
—we have used it. This is why theSandwich 
outlives and outlasts any other elevator. 

























Before a Sing 
wich Elevator was Sold 





Sandwich (2) Farm Elevator 


This book pictures it—tells the 
Send Today for F ree Catalog inside facts of Elevatér construc- 
tion, also gives you measurements of cri! ‘ 
you ever build. Also make Bucket Elevators. Catalogues Free. Postage paid. 


SANDWICH MFG. COMPANY, 203 Wainut St., Sandwich, Ill. 










le Sand- Re-enforced with 
4% inch Bolts. 
Then we tried yellow pine 
and lar but they would not 
stand the strain, and in time—be- 
ing exposed to snow and rain—they 
rotted and fell to pieces. 





Special Features of the 
Sandwich 


The Sandwich has the overhead wagon 
dump, using chains for connecting wages 
wheels. No platform for thehorses to stumble 
over and break their legs or strain themselves 
in pulling up a heavily loaded wagon. Has 
corn cleaning grate and screen which screens 
out shelled corn, husk and silk, No danger 
of corn rotting after being crib! 






bs and granaries. You'll want them if 





in spite of the dry and hot weather, 
the ensilage under the paper is as 
good as ever. 
NIS N. OSTERGAARD. 
Clinton County, Iowa. 








To Wallaces’ Farmer: 





The Farm Workshop 


Every farm should have a workshop 
and a work bench in it, with a carpen- 
ter’s vise and a blacksmith’s vise. As 
to tools, it would be owing to how ex- 
tensive your work would be as to how 
many you would need or use. For 
some time with me, my amount of 
tools was small, and the money with 
which to purchase tools was smaller, 
but that condition did not always ex- 
ist, and then I got what I thought 
would be of use. With a set of bits 
for wood from the smallest size up to 
half an inch, and an extension bit, 
with a set of drills from one-eighth up 
to half an inch, and one or two ream- 
ers larger, I could mend anything that 
was mendable with wood or iron 





worked cold. 


If one has a forge so a fire is used, 
then that must be in a building by 
itself on account of fire, but the work- 
shop is handiest in one corner of the 
machiuery house. I had my gasoline 
engine in there. Most of the time it 
had to pump the water, run the emery 
wheel, grindstone, churn, etc., and 
when all this light work was being 
done, the pump was run in connection 
with it, so when doing little jobs often 
a day’s supply of water for the farm 
would be pumped. To have a shop 
and tools was not so much of a saving 
as a convenience and to instill habits 
of industry, so that when a rainy day 
or two comes, I do not go off to town 
just for amusement, but take to the 
workshop and see what I can find to 
do in the way of making or repairing 
things about the house. 

L. C. GREENE. 

Cedar County, Iowa. 





Give the work horses plenty of wa 
ter on hot days, but do not bring in 
a horse overheated and let it drink 
more than a few swallows until it 
cools off. 













At The lowa State Fair 


Our thirty-seven years’ experience in manu- 
facturing vehicles has demonstrated to us that the 
lowa vehicle consumer is now demanding vehi- 
cles of better construction than those built by the 
average factory and sold by the majority of dealers. 

The Marshalltown Buggy Co. is your factory, 
building lowa-made goods for lowa people. 


MARSHALLTOWN BUGGY COMPANY, 


See Marshalltown Buggies and School Wagons 
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(The Iowa Farmer’s Own Factory) 


E ask that you make our exhibit in’ the 

Wh northeast corner of Machinery Hall your 
headquarters during the State Fair, Here 

you can arrange to meet your friends. 


so see our 1915 style line of vehicles, get our 
pecs and make your selections. We-will also-have on exhi- 
ition our popular line of Wagons for Consolidated Schools. 
We want you to see what we have to offer. 


Come and make yourself at home with us 
and get acquain 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 
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We know we 
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(CROP NOTES 


rt reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
soestions of our territery. If your county ts not 
rted. send in® brief summery of local conditions. 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports 
ghould be mailed to reach Des Moines by 
morning at the latest, im order to be in time for the 





lowing county and state designate the 
art of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
sees northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
aoatnwes estern, etc. 
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IOWA. 
Jackson County, (ec) Iowa, August 10. 
_Threshing is about half done. Oats are 
very light, about 26 to 28 bushels per 
acre. Smut very bad. Some treated their 
seed and got good results. Rye is a fair 
crop; quality good. Not much wheat, but 
fair yield. Not much barley. We need 
rain. Pastures are getting short. No 
apples or plums. There will be plenty 
of grapes. Hogs and pigs are healthy, 
and a good number of them. Corn looks. 

very good.—L. W. Teeple. 


Polk County, (c) Iowa, ‘August 14th.— 
Threshing all done. Too dry to fall plow. 
The ground is dry three feet deep. Corn 
padly damaged by dry and hot weather. 


Early potatoes making light yield. Forty 
bushels per acre; price, 80 cents per 
bushel. Pastures all gone. Hogs doing 
well.—A. W. Rice. 


Monona County, (we) Senn August 14. 
—We have now got all the rain we need 
to make the corn, but I think that the 
drouth has shortened the ears so that 
the crop will not be as big as we thought 
at one time; but we will get a good crop 
yet if we don’t get a frost too soon, al- 
though we had a bad windstorm the llth 
of this month, that broke down the corn 
badly. The spring wheat is aneven and 
a light yield... Oats are mostly a light 
crop, With some rust and smut. Potatoes 
fair. Apples no good around here.—H. L. 
Wingate. 

Cass County, (sw) Iowa, August 14th — 
Having warm and dry weather. Thresh- 
ing almost done. Pastures getting very 
short and dry. Some corn beginning to 
‘gs Cass and Montgomery county old 
soldiers’ reunion on now. Have had fine 
weather and good speakers, and the old 
veterans seemed to have a good time. 
Some fall plowing being done. Not much 
cholera around here. Corn 70% cents; 
oats, 33 cents; wheat, 75 cents; butter- 
fat, 25 cents; butter, 20 cents; eggs, 16 
cents.—Reader. 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, August 
14th.—We have had a few showers, but it 
is so dry that the moisture is soon gone. 
Corn on the hills is not doing much goo. 
Threshing about completed. Oats made 
from 30 to 45 bushels per acre. Winter 
wheat made from 12 to 40 bushels per 
acre, and a good quality. A heavy wind 
Thursday blew the corn down badly.-— 
W. J. Adams. 

Wapello County, (se) Iowa, August 14. , 
~—It is very dry here now. Not very much 
fall plowing has been done yet. Some 
cases of hog cholera have been reported 
in this neighborhood. Corn is worth 75 
eents per bushel; wheat, 76 cents, and 
oats 33 cents.—Ivan Fuller. 

Wapello County, (se) Iowa, August 14. 
—Nothing doing in the way of rain. No 
rain for over two weeks, which means 
that corn is retrograding very fast. Corn 
that looked two weeks ago as if it would 
make 60 to 70 bushels per acre is cut 
nearly in half. Pastures all dried up and 
eaten off. Water is getting to be a 
scarce article. Threshing nearly all done, 
with better yields than hoped for. Wheat 
selling at 82% cents per bushel; oats, 32 
cents; timothy seed, $2.50 per bushel. Not 
much threshed. Some farmers are plow- 
ing. The ground has got so dry that it 
plows very well. Buyers are offereing $9 
per cwt. for fat hogs this week-—pretty 
good price.—S. L. Cohagan. 

Dubuque County, (ne) Iowa, August 14. 
~—Weather hot and dry. Very little rain 
since July ist. Everything needs rain 
badly. Corn is commencing to fire. Po- 
tatoes and pastures drying out. Roads 
Very dusty. Fruit very scarce, except 
blackberries, Threshing has begun. Oats 
only a fair crop. Cattle and all butcher 
Stuff going to market at good prices.— 
M. J. Feeney. 

Taylor County, (s) Iowa, August 14.— 
‘ery dry. Threshing nearly all done. 
Wheat yielded from 10 to 30 bushels per 
acre: oats, 20 to 40, and good quality. 
Corn hurt by drouth about the same as 
last year; about one-half crop here. No 
pastures. Water scarce. Stock looks 
very well. Most all feeding green corn. 
Wheat Selling for 80 cents; oats, 35 cents; 
corn, 75 cents. Pigs rather small and 
a ibby this year; some nice bunches. 
Ve need rain very badly. Apples scarce. 
Gardens dried up.—Joe T. Dowell. 

Hardin County, (c) Iowa, August 14th. 
—Had seven-eighths of an inch of rain on 
the %th, which helped the corn and pas- 
—_ Ss. Shock threshing about all done. 
a had some hot weather, with the 

cury at 94 at noon the 8th inst., on 
the north side of a tree. Some are sow- 
ing alfalfa this month. Some have com- 
menced their fall plowing. There has 


* Pastures dry; 





been a@ hard time hereto. find farms to 


rent. cents; oats, 34 cents; 
eggs, 16 cents.—I. A. Martin. 

Ringgold County, (s) Iowa, August, 15, 
—The weather is intensely het and dry. 
Corn be @ poor crop. Threshing all 
done. About two-thirds of an average 
crop of small grain. No promise of Frain. 
Pastures and cut-over hay fields as dry 
as in November. Cutting corn will soon 
begin in this county. Wells are a foot 
and a half lower than ten days ago. Flies 
not as bad on stock as last month.—E. F. 
Rundlett. 

Bremer County, (n) Iowa, August 15th, 
—Haying and harvesting all done. Some 
shock threshing to do yet. Weather very 
ary. Pastures all dried up, and some 
pieces of corn on the bottom is past re- 
demption already. Late potatoes are go- 
ing to be: a light crop. We have had 
only one little shower this month.—M. 
W. Orcutt. 


NEBRASKA, 


Clay County, (sc) Neb., August 10th.— 
Have traveled over Clay and Adams coun- 
ties in the past two weeks with a team. 
Corn will not average 15 bushels per acre. 
Hot winds have ruined a splendid pros- 
pect; also due in part to every available 
acre having been broken up and put to 
wheat from here to Oklahoma. Third 
cutting of alfalfa very light. Pastures 
dried up. Cane suffering quite a lot. 
Silos being put in, nearly all underground 
the only way here. Some hog cholera. A 
larger acreage of wheat than ever will 
be put in again, in consequence of corn 
failure. Plowing well advanced. Stack 
threshing in full swing. Not out of sweat 
yet. Very small acreage of wild hay left. 
Good yield per acre. Oats making from 
40 to 65 bushels.—John F. Barr. 

Lancaster County, (se) Neb., August 
12th.—Although rainfall was deficient in 
July, corn is green and earing well, and 
farmers estimate the yield at from 380 to 
35 bushels per acre, without any more 
rain. Third cutting of alfalfa light, but 
second cutting was heavy. Wheat aver- 
aged about 21 bushels; oats, 40 to 45 
bushels. Shock threshing done. Some 
are plowing, but ground is dry. There 
will be an abundance of rough feed. Wild 
hay good.—L, A. Rogers. 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., August 
10th.—Yesterday, at 6:30 p. m., we had 
our first good rain since June 30th. The 
corn is badly damaged and will probably 
make half a crop if the weather is suit- 
able for the rest of the season. It is 
pretty hot, but lots of plowing has been 


; going on for the last ten days, and a good 


deal of winter wheat will be sown this 
fall. The grain is nearly all threshed.-— 
John P. Thiessen. 

Holt County, (nc) Neb., August 14th.— 
Light showers in this part of the county; 
heavy rain in southern part. Ideal weath- 
er for haying and threshing, which is well 
advanced. Baled hay on the market in 
considerable quantities. Late planting of 
corn looks well and promises to be a bet- 
ter yield than early planting.—Alex. R. 
Wertz. 


MISSOURI. 


De Kalb County, (nw) Mo., August 14. 
—Very dry and hot. Threshing nearly all 
done. Crop not as good as was expected. 
not much for stock. Po- 
tato crop will be poor. Temperature 
mostly around 90. Corn firing badly, and 
the crop will be cut in two. This is 
surely a hard blow on the farmers.—John 
S. Loffel. 

Harrison County, (ne) Mo., August 14. 
—Still very dry. Corn and pastures dry- 
ing up. Had three-fourths of an inch of 
rain the 5th; northwest of here from 
three to six miles they had about three 
inches of rain the same date. A good 
many feeding green corn now to cattle. 
Corn about dry enough to cut. Would 
make estimate of about half a crop of 
corn. Threshing about all done. Price of 
wheat unsettled, about 78 cents per bush- 
el; oats, 35 cents; hogs, 8 cents; hens, 10 
cents; eggs, 15 cents; butter, 20 cents.— 
S. Meredith. 

Lawrence County, (sw) Mo., August 14. 
—Continued dry weather. Corn on up- 
lands badly damaged. Pastures all burnt 
up. Threshing about half done. Wheat 
yielding 12 to 20 bushels. Very little 
wheat being sold. Some cholera report- 
ed.—_W. A. Baker. 

Franklin County, (e) Mo., August 14th. 
—Drouth unbroken. But few farmers 
trying to break stubble. Cool nights, 
but warm through the day. Farmers are 
attending picnics and comparing drouthy 
seasons.—H. Calkins. 

Holt County, (nw) Mo., August 14th.— 
Four weeks without rain. Corn drying 
up fast. Some silos being filled. Third 
crop of alfalfa very short. Many cattle 
being fed on hay or fodder. Stock water 
very scarce.—J. A. Milne. 








KANSAS. 

Jewell County, (nc) Kan., August 14th. 
—Another hot, dry week. Corn deterio- 
rating rapidly. Rain would not help corn 
much now that is made; the dry weather 
won’t hurt the other, which will have to 
be cut for fodder. Corn will average 
about 15 bushels. Shock threshing over, 
and stack threshing will be general next 
week. Plowing progressing nicely, ‘but 
it is getting pretty dry. silos will 


be dug this fall. Third crop of alfalfa 
will not amount to much unless it rains 
soon. Some renters leaving; going far- 
ther west on account of the high rent.— 
Wm. E. Dannefer. 


ILLINOIS. 


(Macon County, (c) Iil., 
Haven't had a good soaking rain since 
April 7th. Pastures have been poor 2/1 
summer. Everybody feeding stock. Oats 
made 13 to 30 bushels per acre. Corn 
standing the drouth pretty well.—Alva 
Cc. Davis. 

Iroquois County, (ec) Til., August 13th. 
—Threshing all finished. Oats good 
weight and an average crop; in our run of 
1,021 acres, we averaged 39 bushels per 
acre. Pastures dry as a bone. Corn crop 
cut in half by drouth. Too dry to plow. 
Not a spear of clover in oats stubbie.-— 
J. W. Lawrence. 

La Salle County, (nc) IIL, August 14th. 
—Weather continues dry; only .59 of an 
inch of rain in July, and none to date 
in August. Threshing about two-thirds 
completed. Oats average about 40 bush- 
els, better than expected. Corn firing 
badly. Pastures drying up. New seeded 
clover all gone. Third crop of alfalfa 
will be short. Corn, 75 cents; oats, 34 
cents.—L. C. Rinker. 

Marion County, (s) Til, August 15th.— 
Last heavy rain April 7th, until last 
week—big rain then. Pastures and mea- 
dows greening up. Eatly corn about all 
gone. Hay, half a crop. Good wheat. 
About all hogs and cattle shipped out. 
County full of horses and mules; no sale 


for them. No apples; a few pears, and 
a large crop of peaches. Potatoes half 
a crop. Everybody who hasn’t a silo 


is building one. I have held all of my 
stock, as I had plenty of old feed.—Har- 
vey R. Benson. 


OHIO. 


Preble County, (w) Ohio, August 14th. 
—Tine rains the 7th and 9th. Clover, 
corn and pastures doing fine. Threshing 
all done in the field; few barn jobs. Hog 
market on the slump. No cholera here, 
Pigs are small on account of the dry 
weather.—H. E. W. 


The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at Pag) of the points 
named since March 1, 1914. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below 

(Corrected to August 10, Vion. ) 

Chicago, Ill. ... 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Escanaba, Mich. ... 
Marquette, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. . 
St. Paul, 





Madison, Wis. ..... 
Charles City, Tow 





Dubuque, Iowa 

Davenport, lowa b 
Des Moines, Iowa ....:. {etna hsiwtan de 68 
PN: MEI ww: cle tit. ot eeicas Coangure dare abc 62 
I MS he eS wastes 5 an 6 oe's cad eg a's - 51 
a Se eS Are 45 
Hannibal, a aR Oe) eee 45 
Si. Louis PARC TR wah + cubase o- 28 
Cairo, ye ga. Sans 5 GASES Crt oe . 61 
Springfield, ge soak iain atk eo woes ice wane 66 
Columbia, a Gale's hee oa ia eaciee 4-05 eee 
Kansas City, Mo. eluate Site atthe ace eet 64 
Topeka, NE nee ee RP INS Gear ee 7 
bo RS ees ht er ane are 70 
Se eer Peer oe 68 


North Platte, Neb. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 





Sioux City, lowa 4 
Yankton, 8S. D. ; 3 
Valentine, Neb. 77 
Rapid C ity ee cas a Seen Re, 69 
RET TNEN oo vende cn ces cos sae 123 
Huron, Be Base ve Powis atiyirs se tees ole bi 153 
Moorhead, Minn. ............-s00. ° -124 
oe ee Se: Serer 81 
SES 98 - a Ar err re 159 
I SINGH as Ok. 04. © 0:0 nw éicv.ee ande «112 
IE WOES. svc ce cccrpavacseateg es 7 
| ss 0 68 be oec cen caeweus 152 
Amarillo, Ree er ere sence BC 





Fake Wheat Solicitors.—Farmers who 
are asked to buy Kharkov wheat for $3 a 
bushel, by a traveling solicitor, on the 
strength that it has been recommended 
by the Nebraska College of Agriculture, 
should not do so, says the department of 
experimental agronomy, of that institu- 
tion. Kharkov wheat and Turkey Red 
wheat have been grown at the Nebraska 
experiment station for the past four sea- 
sons. Every year at least three duplica- 
tions of each variety were grown, and it 
should appear that the average results 
are reliable. The records show that dur- 
ing these four years there has been a 
difference in yield of just about one bush- 
e] between the two varieties. This dif- 
ference is considered so small that it can 
be regarded as within the limits of ex- 
perimental effort. The agronomy depart- 
ment considers these two varieties about 
equally good for Nebraska. Turkey Red 
and Kharkov have been grown also at 
the North Platte sub-station for about 
eight years, and each shows an average 
of forty-three bushels to the acre. Nu- 
merous other experimental tests and ob- 
servations indicate that there is no wheat 
superior to the Turkey Red, and that a 
number of wheats of the Turkey Red 





type are equally 


August i3th.— ‘ 





930 ACRES 


under the surface and is fine quality—uander abou 
120 to 140 acres. — land, good ten-room house, 
good four-room house, good five-room house, five 
good barns. A 250-ton ‘steel silo. Crib room for 10,000 
bushels of corn. Small grain granary. Hay mow for 
300 tons of loose bay. Can feed 500 head of cattle 
under barn roof at one time in permanent bay racks 
and grain troughs of most substantial Kind. Ali -- 
provements are substantial, useful and commo 
sense, =e and are worth now over $25,000.00. ‘Abund- 
ancé of finest water, well distributed. Plenty of 
water in dry years, 1911 and 1913. Nae A annual 
rainfall, 46 Inches. Rainfall from March w Sept., 
32 inches. Average July temperature, 78 degrees. 
Average January temperature, 52 4 es. Don't let 
the foreign war cause you to lose this. It is worth 
as a farm 6100.00 an acre. $100,000.00 can be made 
from thecoal. Holder of mortgage will not let owner 
mine coal, Will sell, if sold soon, at $60.00 an acre, 
or will sell 628 yw kh = improvements next to the 
town at 675.00 an ac 
J. iH. LIPSCOMB, 
511 BR. A. Long Bldg... Mansas City, Mo. 





We call the attention of all farmers and others 
interested in real farma lands to our choice 
selection of twenty thousand acres of fine, smooth 
prairie lands, located In the Southeastern part of the 

Gulf Coast of Texas, at and near the town of 


Hamshire and Winnie, 
Texas 


The soll, covered with heavy bine stem and buffalo 
grass, is a dark brown loam, with a sufficient amount 
of sand mixed. Subsoil is clay. These lands are 
adapted to general farming and are great producers 
of excellent corn, cotton, ribbon cane, rice, all forage 
crops like mailo maize. kaffir corn, sorghum, alfalfa 
end numerous other feed crops assuring peccenstal 
stock raising and dairying. These lands, 

the mest healthful Cemahe, are now campea 
for sale for prices ranging from $30.00 to $60.00 per 
acre on very conveniemiv terms. 

Here is the c for farmers to obtain better 
net results from his investment of money and work, 
than on lands tn the middie west sell $150.00 to 
$300.00 per acre. This ts a fact just considering the 
possibilities of general farming fn this famous éec- 
tion, not counting the profite from truck farming 
and fruit raising, both of which are at. home in the 
Hamshire-Winnte country. It is worth your while 
to look into this. If interested in this bona fide 
proposition, write at once for free booklet on Ham- 
shire-Winnie to the owners, 


THEO. F. KOCH & CO. 
832 Transportation Bidg., GHIGAGO, ILL. 


Farm and Stock To Trade 


A well improved farm of 254 acres in Grundy Co., 
Mo, Price 690 per acre. My equity $10,000. Kasy 
terms on balance. Also $10,000 worth of stock on 
farm, consisting of draft mares and oolte, Shetland 
pony mares and colts, saddle horses, draft teams, 
driving teams, mule teams and jacks, brood sows and 
100 spring pigs, some sheep and lambs, milch cows 
and calves. Aiso 120 acres good corn. Ail or part to 
trade for aa improved farm in northern Iowa, south - 
ern Minnesota or eastern South Dakota. For des- 
cription of farm and cuts of bulidings, write to 
H - Gardner, Spencer, Lowa, or James 
LaRue, Spickarda. Mo. 


237 Acres in Village 


100 rods from churches, school, cheese factory, mile 
to station; 200 acres tillabte, dark loam ¢oil, 20 acres 
valuable timber; 11:00m house, cow barn, horse 
barn, bennery. piggery. granary, wagon houte; well 
watered; 100 apple trees. Ineluding 18 cows (year- 
ling), sugar tools, farming tools, creps, price $7500; 
easy terms. Free list. 
ELLIS BROS., Springville, N. ¥. 
TEXAS FARMS ON 10 YEARS’ TIME. 
Productive lands located pear R. R. station in 
famous East Texas cotton, corn and fruit belt. Mild 
two-crop climate. Ample rainfall, unlimited supply 
of pure water. Potatoes, peaches, grapes, strawber- 
ries and al! kinds of fruit and vegetables. Excellent 
hog, dairy and poultry country. Liberal opportunity 
for man of small means to geta start with 10 years 
to pay for his land. 825 peracre. Write at once for 
maps and information. GEO. L. WILSON, owner, 
648 Union Nat. Bank Bidg., Houston, Texas, 


Farms for Sale 


European war means high grain prices for several 
years. Send for our list of wheat, corn and alfalfa 
— - BR. Ransom County, North Dakota. Best part 
of the state. 

CHISMAN & CONBOY, Lisbon, N. Dak. 


$62 PER AGRE 


160-acre well improved farm 35 miles from 
Geese Three mfles from good town. Best 
of soil. Write for photoes. 

0. H. SMITH, Lester Prairie, Minn. 


GREAT STOCK FARM BARGAIN 


577 acres all valley land in Stoddard County, Mo., 
300 acres being sown to wheat. Fora quick sale $35 
an acre buys it, to close up an estate. Prudential 
ages +2 has $9000 at 5% on it. eg big ute 

@ good range distric 
HOUSE. “9 » ae Bldg.. St. Louis, Mio.” 


TENANT WANTED 


for a well improved ~ = 450 acres in Chariton 
county, Missouri. Mig aeiter socgeaane of go- 
ing into fa ~e acne the farm. Write to 
EZ. H. WHITHAM, Rankin, All. 


























Eastern Colorado Farms 


Why rent all co life? You can bay « good level 
farm at from 


sell at the owners price, on a straight commission. 
R. H. WEIR, Otis, Washington Co., Col. 


30-AGRE FARM 


on the edge of town—Lime Gortage. Towa—with good 
school and churches. Good buildings, house 80x, 
hot water heat, bath room, Price #6200, easy terms. 


Write W. W. WILLIAMS, Lime Springs, fowa 
For Good Farms f°. "iin ua 


Knox Counties, Nebraska, and ranch lands, write 
Ss. L. BERRY, Page, Nebraska 











E HAVE SOME OF THE BEST corn 
land in the state of Iowa at prices—¢105 to 4175. 
Write for free list. Young & Miller, Oelwein, Iowa. 
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Corn and Grass Land 


That Produces Equal to we and Illinois 
PRICE $37.50 TO $60.00 PER ACRE 
Our level black soi] farm lands, 230 miles north- 

west jof Chicago, and within 60 miles of Iowa, in 
Monroe county, Southern Wisconsin River Valley, 
ready for the breaking plow. where there is always 


plenty of green grass and pure water in July and’ 


August. There are no hills, rocks, bard pan, alkali, 
quicksand, gumbo, overflow or drouth. We do not 
handle cut-over or stumpage land, life is too short. 
HOG CHOLERA I8 UNKNOWN. 
Send for literature and sample of soil. 
WISCONSIN DRAINED LAND COMPANY, Owners, 
124 W. 3d &t., Davenport, lowa 


BETTER THAN HOMESTEADS 


Before leasing a farm for next season write us for 
information regarding our “*‘Half Earnings” 
plan, and get a farm home of yourown. Flax crop 
on first breaking will make you alot of money the 
first year. We have about 1000 quarter sections to 
select from, part under cultivation. 


No Cash Payment Required 


ADDRESS 


HACKNEY LAND CREDIT CO. 


Hackney Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


N. Dakota Lands Direct to Purchaser 


Crop conditions in North Dakota were never finer 
than now and land prices are going up. To obtain 
settlers along our 1200 miles of track here we have 
obtained listings of several hundred thousand acres 
of choice lands, ready to farm, and will sell these at 














cost Prices will never be so low again. Roads, 
schools, churches, railroads all established. Very 
low excursion rates Mondays and Tuesdays. Come 


and see lands yourself or write 
3.8 MURPHY, Immigration 
way, Minneapolis, Minn. * 


 STOCKMEN—ATTENTION! 


We have thousands of acres Mouse River Loop lands 
for sale, large or small tracts, €25 to 630 per acre, $2 
per acre down. balance 20 annual payments. Unlim- 
ited supply hay, pasture and pure water. Good mar- 
kets, churches, schools. Come and see the fine al- 
falfa, corn and cattle. Fare refunded purchasers. 
Write for special R. R. rates and booklet. NORTH- 
ERN TRADING CO., Owners, Towner, No. Dakota. 


Hancock County Farms for Sale 


Well improved, tiled 239 acre farm; close toschool. 
$20,000 left in farm at 5 interest. #155 per acre. 

#7,.000 handles an improved, tiled 160 acre farm 3 
miles from town. 

320 acre improved, tiled farm ; 
two flowing wells. Good terms, 
BUSE SH A&A LUC AS, 


for full particulars. 
Agent, 800 Line Rail- 








woven wire fenced: 
€140 per acre. 
Kanawha, | ha. iowa 


320 Acres, Mower Co., Minn. 


This isa fine te section, well located, right on 
matin road and 8 miles from the lowa line, that I will 
sell on very easy terms to anyone that will improve 
it. This is good corn land. [Price $100 per acre and 
make your own terms. 


P. M. GRIESEMER., 





HKiemme, lowa 





Four Adjoining Quarter Sections 


unimproved Kansas wheat land in Hodgeman county 
forsale, Sixteen miles from railroad. Counties ad- 
joining Hodgeman biggest wheat producers this 
year, Hodgeman production over 20 bushels per acre. 
Land -absolutely first class, personally selected by 
owner. Good water. Price $15. F. L. BROWN, 
Swift & Co., Kansas City, Kan. 


Improved Farms For Sale 


in Waseca and Blue Earth counties, best corn coun- 
ties in southern Minnesota. Low prices. reasonable 
terms. Send for our free price list. NEW RICH- 
LAND LAND & LOAN CO., New Richland, Minn. 





Our Home of 30 Acres 


highly improved, cement walks to school and church, 
one mile to Cornell college, best in state; plenty of 
fruit. Terms: €4,000 can remain at 59%. @2,000 cash, 
will take live stock for balance. 
ow NER, Box 20, Lisbon. Lowa 


50 Choice Corn Farms 


sale in the famous Goodhue county, 55 miles 
south of the Twin Cities, the best market for farm 
produce in the northwest. Write for large list. 


GW. W. SORTEBERG, Kenyon, Minnesota 


lowa Farm Homes 


Send for my large 1914 list of Towa farms. Over 
800 farms from 40 acres up. Best corn, wheat and 
c love: r farms in lowa today for the money. Address 
Sm RIV ER. Dept. K. w interset, ia. 























1F YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A 


Home or ‘Investment 


write for the finest list of farms ever issued in cen- 
tral southern lowa. 

J. EK. HAMILTON, 
“The Honest Land Man.’ “ interset, Iowa 





Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write for bargain list 
and map of Minnesota 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
___—xMia@elia Minn. 


McBURNEY’S NEW YORK FARMS 


Improved, cultivated and priced at half value, make 
Western farmers buy on sight. Come now, see, and 
bind your bargain quickly McBURNEY & CO., 
Bastable Block, Syracuse, New York. 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For information P= pyr central 
Minnesota la address 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Witimar, Minnesota 
175 ACRE BARGAIN 22 German commu. 


mity. near market: good 
buildings, 40 acres pasture, balance under plow,:all 
fenced, good flowing well. Price $55 per acre. For 
views of buildings and further particulars, write or 
call on ULLAND-BROWN LAND CO., Ada, Minn. 


FINE FARM in Dakota. 
F or R en t Well improved, close to school 
andtown. W. H. GEORGE, Fairfield, Iowa. fees 





























OF GENERAL INTEREST _]| 


Remedy for Poison Oak.—A subscriber 
writes that one of the best remedies for 
poison oak is to use common kerosene 
oil. He says three applications well 
rubbed in, twelve hours apart, will cure 
extremely severe cases, and that the cure 
will be immediate and permanent. 








Scarcity of Potash.—We have for 
years imported about 500,000 tons or 
more of potash from Germany. The pres- 
ent war in Europe will probably stop this 
altogether. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is searching our 
home country for potash deposits, and 
the appropriation for this purpose will 
probably Be increased by congress in view 
of the fact that the German supply is 
now shut off. 


many 


Nebraska Station Bulletins.—The Ne- 
braska station is endeavoring to get 
more residents of the state to make use 
of its various bulletins, which are sent 
free on request for same to the station 
at Lincoln. Eleven thousand names were 
on the mailing list last year, but these 
represented only one out of every ten 
farmers of the state. The number of 
farm owners and tenants within the state 
as given by the 1913 statistics of the state 
board of agriculture, ‘is 119,105. 

Visiting Nurse for Farmers.—A _ rural 
organization service for Clinton county, 
Alabama, has provided for the appoint- 
ment of a visiting nurse for farmers of 
the community. The work of the nurse, 
as well as the disbursement of the funds, 
is placed in the hands of a committee 
including the ¢ounty health officer, coun- 
ty superintendent of schools, county ad- 
viser, and a local physician. Duties of 
the nurse will be to visit schools, inspect 
pupils and premises, give lectures, con- 





a on 








duct mothers’ meetings, and assist in 
nursing when occasion demands, 
Government Buys Virginia Lands.—The 
government has purchased 6,000 acres of 
land in West Virginia for forest holdings. 
This makes a total of 1,104,000 acres that 
have been purchased in the east since the 


new purchase policy was inaugurated, in 
1910. The appropriation was $5,500,000, 
and the sum yet available is about $2,- 


000,000. Areas purchased are placed un- 
system of organized administration 
local officers of the forest service in 
One of the first things the gov- 
does is to protect the forests 
fire. 


der a 
with 
charge. 
ernment 
against 


Meat Versus’ Butter 
meat making will compare 
making as a profitable farm 
present conditions continue, was. the 
opinion expressed by an old Wisconsin 
stockman of national reputation in a re- 


Making.—That 
with butter 
industry if 


cent. conference with an official of the 
Wisconsin Live Stock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. “‘Meat making,” he said, “is wide- 


spread, and in coming years will become 
a still more highly profitable agricultural 
industry. It is a common observation 
that all of our best farmers are stock- 
men who breed live stock of one or more 
classes.”’ 

An Electrically Lighted Map.—Organ- 
ization is a leading feature of the live 
stock industry in Wisconsin. To clearly 
and forcibly illustrate the extent of coun- 
ty and community breeders’ associations 
in the state, the Wisconsin Live Stock 
Breeders’ Association has permanently 
installed an electrically lighted map in 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
station at Madison. Every live stock or- 
ganization in Wisconsin can be located 
thereon. Lights, each representing a sin- 
gle local association, which flash on and 
off at intervals, make a vivid display and 
create something of an idea of the mag- 
nitude of Wisconsin's live stock industry. 

Soil Survey in Nebraska.—A 
soil survey of Nemaha county, 
will be made by representatives 
United States Bureau of Soils, incoip- 
eration with the state. Several months 
will be required to complete the work, 
and it has been requested that farmers 
and land owners coéperate with the soil 
men in carrying out the work. After 
the survey is completed, maps will be 
made showing different kinds of soil in 
the county, the location of roads, school 
houses and water courses. The data to 
be collected will enable the department to 
make recommendations for kinds of crops 
adapted to soils in different localities, fer- 
tilizers needed, and methods of managing 
the soils. 





complete 
Nebraska, 
of the 


Minnesota Farmers’ Elevators.—The 
Minnesota Agricultural College has been 
collecting figures showing the. number 
and importance of farmers’ elevators in 
the. state. These indicate that one farm- 
er out of every five belongs to such an 
organization, the total number of mem- 
bers being 34,500, belonging to 276 com- 
panies. The elevators marketed 30 per 
cent of all Mfhnesota grain, the business 
amounting to $22,000,000. More than 90 
per cent of them are based on the one 
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Take No Chances 


With Your Expensive 


Alfalfa ana Glover Seed 


Don’t lose the cost of your seed and 
labor—get a catch and a profitable 
yield. Inoculate your soil with the 


bacteria, 


or germ, 


that helps the 


plant absorb free nitrogen from the air. 





Packed in 
one and 
five acre 
cans. 











The Improved German So'l Inocalator, Nobbe-Hiltner Process 


NITRAGIN 


PURE CULTURE 
THE SIMPLEST SAFEST AND SUREST SYSTEM 





Absolutely 
Guaranteed 
to retain 
strength and 
virulence six 
months from 
date of ship. 
ment, 





OF SOIL INOCULATION FOR ALL LEGUMES 


The use of “‘NITRAGIN,”’ pure cul- 
ture, insures a. good stand—promotes 
a healthy, vigorous growth—increases 
the yield, and adds to its feeding value. 
The use of pure culture for inoculat- 
ing legumes is endorsed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
Experiment Stations, and Agricultural 


Authorities. 


Prepared in the Laboratories 


of the German-American ‘SNITRAGIN’’ 


Company. 











Distributed by 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


Union Stock Yards 


— Hl. 


Write for Booklet and Fall Particulars. 








man, one vote principle. Besides hand- 
ling grain, many of them also handle 
coal, cement, binding twine, salt, farm 
machinery, fencing, oil, and various sup- 
plies used by the members. 


For Negotiable Receipts.—A_ bill is to 
be presented to the Texas legislature for 
making warehouse receipts negoiiable pa- 
per. If the measure is passed, banks of 
the state will accept warehouse receipts 
as negotiable paper, and cotton producers 


will be able to borrow money on them 
up to a certain percentage of the mar- 
ket value of the cotton represented. The 
bill was drafted at a recent convention 
of the Farmers’ Union, held at Fort 
Worth for four days, beginning August 
ith. It was pointed out how this legis- 
lation would mean more to the farmres 
than- all laws in their behalf passed in re- 
cent years. If this bill is passed, and it 
proves successful, an attempt will be 
made to get national legislation on the 
same question. 


Land Valuation in France.—In France 
government inquiries to determine exac- 
ly the value of farm lands were insti- 
tuted in the years 1851, 1879 and 1908. In 
1908 the average farm land in France 
without buildings was valued at $100 an 
acre; which was almost exactly the same 
as the value in 1861. The average rental 
now, however, is about $3.30 per acre, 
as compared with $3.05 per acre in 1861. 
The prosperous time of French farming 
was evidently in the late 70's, for the fig- 
ures of 1879 indicate that “the average 
value of farm land then was $170, and the 
rental $4.20 an acre. From these figures 
it is evident that the rents have held 
their own better than the land values. It 
is interesting to note that in the past 
farm land values have gone up and down 
in somewhat the same way, though much 
more slowly than the prices of grain go 
up and own. There is no certainty that 
farm land will always stay high in price. 
In France, England and the other Euro- 
pean countries farm land has gone up 
and down in value several times during 
the course of the last century. 


MR. FARM RENTER 


if you are renting high priced farm lands and paying 
big rent, why not investigate the opportunities 
offered to get a farm of your own in Minnesota? 
Maps and literature sent free. Write FRED D. 
SHERMAN, Commissioner of Immigration, Room 
314 State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Southern Minn: Improved Farms 


Blue Earth and Waseca county, $85 to $120 per acre; 
easy terms. Write for free list. 
A. H. SCHROEDER, Mankato, Minn. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA FARMS 


in Dodge county. Gvod corn and clover land at 
Tight prices. JOHN SWENDIMAN, JR., 
Dedge Oen' Minn. 
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PEORIA COUNTY FARM— (68 ACRES 


17 miles from Peoria; 4shipping points, 2 to6 miles; 
130 acres in crop, balance orchard and bluegrass pas- 
ture. Improvements—S8 room house, barn 62x27 feet, 
carriage house and granary 50x26 feet, corn crib and 
other buildings, good fences, good water with tank 
and windmill. Price $130 an acre; $3000 cash. #450 
March Ist, balance can be carried 10 years. This ts 
the best bargainin Illinois. GELL & McCLURE, 
Woolner Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 


Stock and Grain Farms 


Write for list. 
SHOEMAKER & GARVEY, LEETON, MO. 


IOWA LAND FOR SALE 


151 acres in Wright county, Towa well located, 
tiled, improved; 4 mile to school, + mile to chureh, 
1i mile totown. Will leave$100 per acre in the farm 
for 10 years at 59. The price fs l6w. Write THE 
Box 422, Fort Dodge, Iowa 


OWNER at P. O. 

Put That Money in Land 
—in the last low priced cornland. Invest now before 
the Big Boom in Southeastern South Dakokta 
Write for list, 
Cc. N. DEAN, 











Roswell. 


200 lowa Farm Homes 
For Sale at Right Prices : 
From 40 up to 700 acres. Write for 1914 descriptive 
catalogne. 


BOSSERMAN BROS., 


100-Acre Farm 


One mile from Enfield, Ill.; good improvements, 
silo, plenty of water and fruit. Price $65.00. 


C. N. LAND, R. R. f, ENFIELD, WL 
152-ACRE DAIRY FARM 


carrying 25 cows, for sale at $3,000, because of im- 
paired health. Small payment and easy terms. Four 
miles to town; store, church and school, 1 mile; milk 
route at door. Address H. H. Lyon, Bainbridge, N.Y. 


2 Good Sac Co., lowa, Farms for Sale 
Three and four miles from Wall Lake; 320 and 1% 
acres, both free of all encumbrance and wel! !m- 
proved. Will sell cheap for cash. 

MUXEN BROS.. R. F.D.2, Odebolt. Lowa 


lowa Farms For Sale 


in Madison and adjoining counties; cheapest and best 
land in lowa. Write for our Special Bargain List. 


E.E. McCALL, Winterset, lowa 


L. A. LEINBAUGH. 
Ww RITE for Illustrated Blue Book (est 
ing my rich black Red River Valley farms. 
Corn, cloyer and Sits successfully grown 
WM. McROBER Casselton, N. D- 
ee 


IOWA FARMS 2° Borard co. Be 


corn land $60 and UD 
List on request. Spaulding & O'Donnell, Elms. low® 
cman 


450-ACRE FARM 


Best improved and tiled farm in lows. Send for 
description and price. W.T. Stanbra, Humboldt, J 


s. D. 





Murray, lowa 

















First class, irrigated, highly im- 
proved for sale or trade for good 

rilil.land. A bargain. 
Jerome, Idaho 
ee 
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Qur Weekly Market Letter 


,, August 16th.—Inability to ex- 


Chicaé 

port wheat is still a source of worry to 
the er trade. Under present condi- 
tions the market looks top heavy, and it 
as bet a widely fluctuating affair ever 
ince the European war broke out. Ef- 
certs of exporters to get wheat across 
pave thus far been ineffectual, and it is 
doubtful if there will be any material 
amount of export trade for a long time 
ahead. lsecause of this, high prices in 
the trade do not look consistent, and 
gorely if the record wheat crop remains 
entirely in this country current prices will 
not last long. Outsiders’ speculation has 
heen a potent factor, but it will be the 
actual consumers’ demand that will even- 
tually settle the price. Corn has gone 
higher because of adverse crop condi- 
tions. The big cut in the government 
estimate from July to August looks con- 
sistent in view of the many dry spots 


which will have small yields. However, 
ynlike a year ago, ever there will be some 
corn every where since the tassel was not 
purned this year, and every stalk has an 
ear. Filling out of ears will: readily be 
accomplished if a little rain is had. A 
ear ago heavy rains after the fore part 
of August would not make corn because 
the stalks were minus tassel. In com- 
mercial lines it is still a quiet trade, but 
the easing up of the money situation has 
brought about a general feeling of hope- 
fulness for good fall business. Big move- 
ment of the crops and their sale at high 
prices it is believed will give business 
some genuine stimulus. There is a fair 
tone to the produce markets at higher 
prices, and the fresh meat trade has been 
a lofty one of late, prices in all lines go- 
ing to new high levels, although fresh 
pork has reacted 7 to 9 cents a pound 
from the top spot in wholesale markets. 
Butter has been a good seller; creamery 
extras, 29 cents; extra firsts, 27% and 
98 cents; firsts, 2544 and 26 cents; pack- 
ing stock, 19 cents. Eggs had a good call 
at 21 and 22 cents for extras; firsts, 20% 
to 21144 cents; ordinary firsts, 19 and 19% 
eents. Choice timothy brings $18 to $20; 
No. 1, $17 to $18; No. 12, $14 to $16; Iowa, 
Minnesota and Dakota prairie, $12.50 to 
$14; timothy seed, $4.85 to $4.90. 

An erratic advance was scored in cat- 
tle, steers showing 25 to 40 cents gain 
in the week, she-stock 25 to 35 cents, and 
feeding steers sold mainly 25 cents higher. 
The market has had a very bullish tone, 
and there is a strong Welief that prices 
will remain at top levels and even go 
stil higher before the season is over. 
Sales showed 25 cents advance at the 
start of the week on a light run and 
continued to make greater gaifis later. 
Prime beeves topped at $10.50, both na- 
tive heavy steers and stillers getting the 
price, and a big crop of choice beeves 
made a price of $10 to $10.35, including 
yearlings up to $10.25. The bulk of the 
medium to good handy and light steers 
sold at $8.90 to $9.75, and only a plain 
grassy class of killers sold down to $8. 
The week’s run was 38,200, against 31,750 
the week before, and 47,487 a year ago. 
Included were 7,700 western rangers and 
top range steers made $9.65, with other 
fat ones at $8.85 to $9, and a medium 
light grade sold at $7.75 to $8.10. She- 
stock had a strong packer demand, most 
fat cows making $6.75 to $7.40, and prime 
ones $8. Grass cows went at $4.50 to 
$6.50 for plain to good, cutters at $4.50 
to $5, and canners at $3.25 to $4.15. Heif- 
ers topped at $9.26 for yearlings and a 
fair to good fat clas made $7.15 to $8.25, 
with common and medium grassers at 
$6.25 to $7.10. Bulls sold mainly at $5.85 
to $6.75 for common light to good bo- 
lognas, and fat bulls went at $7 to $7.75, 
with prime ones up to $8. Calves sold 
strong at $11 to $11.75 for plain to choice 
grades. Feeder steers went up to $8.25, 
the bulk of the plain to good kind at 
$7.25 to $7.75, and a poor light stocker 
Class down to $6.25 to $6.50. 

A wildly fluctuating hog market all the 
week. At the start tops bounded up to 
$10.20 for lights, and butchers made $10, 
a light run being the cause for a 40 to 
50 cent advance over rates noted at the 
close the previous week. This brought 
out bigger supplies for the mid-week 
trade, however, and prices started the 
other way, declining 75 to 80 cents in two 
days. Tops were lowered to $9.35, but the 
week end again found the market going 
4 little higher, to a $9.60 top. Thousands 
of hogs which were landed on the market 
the low day were held by owners who 
Stood to lose terrifically if they were 
— at the decline. Packers continued to 
sht the market all along the line, and 
Tecord cost for fresh pork products slowed 
"Dp the demand to some extent. The 
an S receipts were 108,000, against 64,- 
<a on" week before and 156,321 a year 
a ." bie price range prevails, a 
th ad of fully $1 being shown during 
ge for the poorest heavy packing 

e best light grades. Grassy sows 

Were conspicuous in the run. 
“ 7 ee range for native ewes at 
onty praedt. the week marked about the 
Lambs a ge in prices in sheep trade. 
hen : losed about up with a week ago, 
o ~ there were no fancy lots cashed 
Week’ on was the case at the finish the 
*k before. General prices for lambs 





at the finish were 25 cents higher than 
the low point early in the week. Supplies 
showed a big increase, totaling 105,000, 
against 47,654 the week before and 119,152 
a year ago, which accounted for a weak- 


er general packer demand in the mar- 
ket. Few feeding lambs were offered, 
and these made $7.25 to $7.49. Fat na- 


tive lambs brought $8 to $8.85, and rang- 
ers topped at $8.65. Common native lambs 
sold down to $6 to $6.75. Breeding ewes 
sold up to $6.25, and Montana wethers 
at $6.10, with yearlings at $6.10 to $6.25. 
Feeding yearlings sold up to $6.35. Most 
native ewes went at $5 to $6 for fair to 
choice, and a cull class at $2.50 to $3.50. 

The horse market continued quiet on 
small demand, and prices held steady 
with the previous week. There were few 
orders from the east, and city trade also 
showed poor tone, although demand from 
this quarter is expected to pick up as 
the fall trade opens. A few good draft 
horses went at $210 to $240, farm chunks 
at $145 to $200 for a fair to good kind, 
and a poor lot of grades sold down to $65 
to $85. Common to good 1,250 to 1,450 
pound expressers sold at $85 to $190. 

WwW. 





lowa Weather and Crop 
Bulletin 


For-the week ending August 16, 1914, 
Des Moines, Iowa.—The average tempera- 
ture for the week was about normal, the 
days being bright and hot and the nights 
cool. Light to copious showers occurred 
in a few localities, but over the larger 
part of the state the rainfall was prac- 
tically nil or the amounts were too small 
to be of any material benefit. The great- 
est measurements of rainfall were re- 
ported from the west central, northwest- 
ern, north central and eastern counties, 
and the least from the central and south- 
ern sections. Corn is steadily retrograd- 
ing, and much of it in the southern dis- 
tricts is past the stage where rain would 
be of any benefit. Corn on sandy soil is 
firing badly in all parts of the state, and 
the prospective crop has been reduced 
eight to ten million bushels during the 
week, yet in many localities over the 
northern half of the state the crop is in 
excellent condition, and there has been 
sufficient rainfall to assure its maturity. 
In some of the southern counties corn is 
being cut to save the fodder. 
are brown and afford but little or no feed. 
Spring seeded grasses are burned out, and 
late potatoes are suffering badly. Shallow 
wells and small streams are dry, and the 
lack of water for stock is_ serious. 
Threshing is progressing rapidly, and is 
completed in many loealities. But little 
fall plowing has been done.—George M. 
Chappel, Section Director. 





Codperatives at the Fair.—The Farm- 
ers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of Iowa 
wil maintain a large tent at the lowa 
State Fair, which will be headquarters 
for all members of such associations and 
others who are interested in codperative 
work of this kind. The president of the 
association is Ira B. MecVicar, of Eagle 
Grove, and the secretary is W.’J. Ray, 
of Colo. 





Elementary Exercises in Agricuiture.— 
In this book, published by the Macmillan 
Company, will be found practical exer- 
cises for pupils of rural schools. The 
author deals with the elementary princi- 
ples of agriculture, and has arranged the 
exercises so that they may be worked 
out with apparatus to be found around 
any country school. The book ought to 
be of much service to rural teachers, es- 
pecially those who have had little agri- 
cultural training. The price is 50 cents, 
and it may be ordered through Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 





Classes in Agriculture at Home.—The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has devised a plan so that ten or more 
framers or farm women can form agricul- 
tural or domestic science classes at home. 
The department furnishes the text-books, 
lectures, lantern slides, laboratory and 
cooking equipment necessary to carry on 
the work. Agricultural colleges must co- 
Operate. States which have agreed to 
do this include Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Vermont, Florida, and 
several other eastern states. In Penn- 
sylvania, one class of twenty men and 
fifteen women completed the course, and 
several other courses have been started. 





A GUARANTEED STOCK WATERER. 


A stock waterer that has license to in- 
terest our readers, on account of its all- 
the-year-around efficiency, is the O. K. 
waterer, made by the Phillip Bernard 
Co., 2312 Floyd Ave., Sioux City, lowa, 
The manufacturers tell about this water- 
er, and their money-back guarantee, in a 
special advertisement on page 1151, and 
they would like the privilege of sending 
you their catalog and prfce list, and their 
freight-prepaid offer on their waterers. 
They guarantee them to be non-freezable 
even at 40 degrees below zero, and like- 
wise to keep water cool in summer. They 
point out that it is easily filled, and that 
it has automatic feed. A postal card or 
letter request will ‘bring you their inter- 
esting, catalog, and they will appreciaté 
the mention of Wallaces’ Farmer when 


writing. Look up their advertisement. 





Pastures | 





The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Crop Estimates makes the -following 
estimates from reports of its correspondents and agents: 





Government Crop Report 
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J a aa ae 64 7 115,200,000 63,200, 120,236,000 88 79 j 
Oklahoma . ...... ; 42 70 50,300,000 52,250,000 75,412,000 75 69 a) 
AFKAnGRS.. ..-..- | 58 82 36,200,000 47,925,000 48,439,000 89 | 84 eH 
United States ..../ 74.8} 81.9) 2,634,000,000 | 2,446,988,600 | 2,708,334,000 76.8 70.6 | 
OATS. 
OT eC Sree . $9 88 39,400,000 | 42,712,000 39,631,000 ny 54 : 
Pennsylvania $408 32,100,000 | 35,774,000 34,464,000 | 48 3 y 
i ° Coe Sbagocs 74 | 84 51,300,000 54,360,000 65,129,000 36 13, | 
eee | 64 80 40,200,000 36,380,000 54,666,000 | 35 37 , 
BN. 6 cedcadavsl 70 77 125,800,000 104,125,000 144,625,000 | 25 37 
eee 91 83 52,400,000 45,000,000 47,021,009 | 38 16 
Wisconsin . ..... 3 85 73,000,000 83,038,000 74,644,000 | 37 15 { 
Minnesota . ....../ 75 83 92,300,000 112,644,000 96,426,000 31 3g ; 
OS FRET | 84 84 159,400,000 168,360,000 166,676,009 | 31 36 H) 
Missouri . ....... | 58 73 24,900,000 26,500, 29,307,000 | 3% 40 
North Dakota ....| 84 77 71,100,000 57,825,000 57,063,000 | 22 13 I 
South Dakota | 74 80 41,600,000 42,135,000 37,027,000 31 i) : 
Nebraska be atta 86 75 67,100,000 59,625,000 54,828,000 31 37 ; 
A eee Te 87 66 56,500,000 34,320,000 39,612,000 | 32 41 ; 
United States ....| 79.4] 80.9] 1,153,000,000 | 1,121,768,000 | 1,131,175,000 | 36.7 12.8 1 
BARLEY. $ 
Wisconsin | 86 86 | 19,800,000 18,125,000 21,301,000 | 52 | 69 
Minnesota . ...... | 80 82 | 33,600,000 34,800,000 34,044,000 | 9 57 i 
a, A ee Oe eee Cae. A 10,400,000 10,000,000 12,395,000 | ‘3 58 
North Dakota ....| 80 | 78 | 29,200,000 25,500,000 22,700,000 | 37 53 . 
South Dakota ....| 77 { 79 | 19,400,000 16,765,000 17,368,000 | . 41 57 i 
ey 82 | 62 | 5,300,000 1,944,000 2,921,000 45 50 H 
2 Ler } 96 | 93 | 7,800,000 7,560,000 5,905,000 56 58 } 
Washington ek Sh Or ,200, 7,290,000 6,522,000 | 45 59 
OPegOn 20033 -¢<+ | 93 | 90 | 4,300,000 4,200,000 3,673,000 | § 67 
California “7... | 96 | 83 | 44°400;000 | —33°150'000 | 37'690/000 | 43 | 65 
United States ..../ 85.3] 82.1; 203,000,000 178,189,000 [ 181,873,000 | 45.1| 60.6 } 

















The amount of eats remaining on farms-Augu 
of last year’s crop, or about 62,467,000 bushels, as comparéd with 103,900,000 bushels on 


August 1, 1013, and 34,872,000 bushels on August 1, 191° 


st Ist is estimated at 5.6 per cent 
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ness in the legs might be helped py 
plying a mild blister. On page 33 of pd 











To the naked eye all serums look very much alike, but 
the biologist, peering through his microscope, discovers 
differences that often mean life or death to the swine that 
are to be vaccinated. If serum is produced without the most 
scrupulous regard to sanitary regulatiens the microscope will 
reveal in it minute bacteria which will cause infection 
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Mid 
Anti-Hog-Cc 


—— 
Prepared only at the Moreland Biological Farm 
United States Veterinary License No. 6 








is not only microscopically pure but its potency is proved 
according to U. S. Government methods. It is therefore 
known to be effective in preventing Hog Cholera and it is 
safe to use. We examine every lot of serum and virus before 
it is bottled and prove that properly administered, it will not 
produce abscesses or infection. 

With this serum your veterinarian should render every 
swine on your farm permanently immune to cholera without 
danger of infection from the administration of the serum 
treatment. Instruct him to do so. 

Write for our FREE BOOK. It tells just what you want to know 
about the care and feeding of swine before, during and after 


vaccination. In writing, please mention the name of your veteri- 
marian and tell us how many swine you own. 


PITMAN -MOORE COMPANY 


Harry C. Moore, President 
Pharmaceutical and Biological Chemists 
110, N, Capitol Avenue INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








A PET FORMULA 


There’s hardly a swine breeder but has a pet for- 
mula for regular use, ranging from a high-class vermifuge 
conditioner and bowel reguiatof down to a simple mix- 
ture of salt, copperas and sal glauber. 


Lee’s Hog Remedy is our pet formula, not because we have found 
it good, or because a few neighbors have found it good, but because 
scores Of thousands of farmers have found it to be good, and because 
the very list of ingredients prove it to be good for the purposes for which 
it is designed—a worm destroyer, bowel regulator and general conditioner. 

Lee’s Hog Remedy is non-secret. The ingredients are Sulphur, Iron Sulphate (Cor- 

eras), Charcoal, Sodium Bicarbonate, Tobacco, Antimony, Salt, Sodium Hypo-Sulphite, 
aphthalin, Gentian, Sodium Sulphate (Glauber Salt), Copper Sulphate and Aloes. These 
and none other. No meal or filler. You cannot beat it, either quality or price. 


25-Ib. Pail $2.00. 100-lb. Box $6.00. For sale by all Lee Agencies or freight 


paid in 100-Ib. lots. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


GEO. H. LEE Co. - : 

















Jacob E. Decker & Son’s Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


Producers of HIGH POTENT SERUM Made in Accordance with Government Intra-Venous Method 
MASON CITY, IOWA 
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We will make the following fairs in the Corn Belt this year: 
Illinois and South Dakota. 

Come and let us show you our goods. This 
year we are offering the famous Galloway Line : 
of goods for less money_than ever before. only $89.50. The lowest price ever made. — 
Gasoline Engines from $26.75 up. Manure Will make special proposition during fair. 

Also a large line of Cream Separators, including the Galioway Sanitary and the Automatic, 
together with many new tools and implements, stoves and sewing machines, household neces- 


sities and labor saving devices. 
THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY WATERLOO, IOWA 








Spreaders from $39.50 up. Portable Elevators, 
all complete, including newly designed hoist, 


















$50.00—SAVED BY — A—$50.00 
: Bovee Horizontal Furnace 


AT MANUFACTURER’S PRICES 
Has a large combustion chamber. Heat travels twelve feet before leaving furnace: 
Burns 52 in. wood, cobs, or any soft coal. Has doors 16x16 or 17x21 inches. Burns 
coarse wood or stumps without splitting. We also manufacture a full line of both 


Bovee Celebrated Economy Furnaces and 
Bovee Heavy All Cast fron Furnaces 


The Best and most Durable Heating Plants ever sold. Send pencil sketch for 
plans and manufacturer's prices. 
BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 195 Sth St., Waterloo, Lewa 


— = 


When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Veterinary Queries 


LEUCORRHEA, OR WHITES, IN A 
MA 

















A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Two weeks ago I bought a mare which 
at the time I purchased her threw off a 
substance as if in heat. There were, 
however, unusual quantities. She took 
the jack, and I have been in hopes that 
the breeding would stop the discharge. 
It has not, however. I have not worked 
this mare much, but when I do and she 
gets hot, the trouble seems worse than 
when she runs in the pasture. She seems 


healthy, eats well, works fine, and has 
a good, glossy coat. The discharge re- 
sembles thick, yellowish, spoiled cream. 
What can I do? Can she produce a 
colt ?”’ 

The thing to do is to wash out the 
womb with antiseptics. The discharge is 
probably caused by inflammation due to 


bacterial infection, and washing out with 


a good antiseptic is about the only prac- 
tical method of treatment. A good anti- 
septic solution is one dram of perman- 
ganate of potash dissolved in a quart of 
warm water. The womb may be washed 
out with this by pouring it in by means 
of a funnel and rubber tubing. After 


using the permanganate solution it would 


be well to follow with another solution 
made by dissolving two teaspoonfuls of 
pure carbolic acid and one-half dram of 
tannic acid in a quart of warm water. 


Washing out 
tions should 


with these antiseptic solu- 
repeated two or three 
times daily until the discharge stops. In 
connection with the antiseptic washes it 
is well to mix with the mare’s food once 
daily two or three drams of iron sulphate 
or No attempt should be made 
to breed the mare until the discharge has 
completely stopped. Otherwise the trou- 
ble may be spread by the stallion or jack 
to other mares. 


be 


copperas. 


PARALYSIS IN LAMBS. 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“T have lost several lambs with what 
seems to be paralysis. They become stiff 
in their hind legs. What is the cause 
and what can be done for them? These 
lambs came early. The ewes run with 
their lambs on blue grass pasture. They 
have access to plenty of salt and fresh 


water.” 

We suggest that our correspondent try 
giving the affected lambs, at a dose, twice 
daily, in two tablespoonfuls of water, 
one-half dram of fluid extract of gentian, 
one-half dram of tincture of ginger, and 
one dram of sweet spirits of nitre. If 
this does not help, try giving five drops 
of nux vomica daily in a little gruel. If 
this fails, try giving five drops of Fow- 
ler’s solution of arsenic daily in the 
drinking water, increasing the dose grad- 
ually to ten drops daily and then decreas- 
ing gradually. We do not know that 
anyone ever used Fowler’s solution for 
paralysis in sheep, but do know that it 
has been used with excellent success 
with hogs. 

When the small of the back and the 
hind legs are affected, it sometimes helps 
to clip the wool off from over the loins 
and apply to the skin a solution made 
by dissolving one dram of lunar caustic 
in two tablespoonfuls of water. 


PARALYSIS OF YOUNG PIGS. 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have eighteen pigs two and one-half 
months old. They have been running on 
four acres of brush pasture. About a 
week ago I moved them to a dry lot 
where they have access to a small patch 


of rape. I have been feeding these pigs 
ground rye. I am now feeding ground 
corn and oats mixed. A few days after 


moving them into the dry lot, three of 
them became affected with hard knots on 
the middle joints of their hind legs. They 
segm to be sore in the legs, for they will 
first stand on one foot and then on the 
other. They also hump up in the back. 
Can you tell me the cause of this trouble 
and what to do for it?’ 

Pigs are often affected with trouble of 
this sort, but it is always difficult to lo- 
cate the exact cause. In some cases the 
trouble seems to be due to a nervous de- 
rangement, and in others to a ration 
lacking in bone and muscle building ma- 


terials. As a precaution, we would sug- 
gest that our correspondent add some 


muscle building feed to the ration of these 
pigs, such as one part of tankage to ten 
or twelve parts of corn and oats mixed. 
Two or three parts of skim-milk for each 
part of the corn and oats mixture would 
improve the ration, although probably 
making it too expensive. 

Last year several of our readers cured 
hogs affected with trouble of this kind 
by giving them three or four drops of 
Fowler's solution of arsenic twice daily in 


the drinking water or in a thin slop. The | 


dose of Fowler's 
creased by a 
the dosage 
days. 

Of course there are chances that the 
trouble is rheumatism, and that the sore- 


solution may be in- 
drop every other day, and 
continued for a week or ten 

















issue of March 138th we have an article 
on rheumatism in hogs. 





EYE TROUBLE IN CATTLE, 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the matter with the eyes of 
my cattle? The trouble is affecting ay 
the catle from the calves up to those of 
eight. years of age. The eyes begin to 
water, and then they swell up larger than 
usual and the eyelids become inflamed 
Scum appears on the eyeball and thick. 
white pus begins to ooze out between the 
eyelids. The cattle can scarcely see, and 
the trouble seems very painful. The Stock 
are in good condition. The disease Seems 
to be catching.’”’ 

This sounds like a typical case of jp. 
fectious eye-trouble. If convenient, put 
the affected animals in a cool, dark stable 
and supply them with plenty of fresh wa. 
ter and freshly cut grass, corn fodder 
bran or similar food that is rather soft, 
bulky and palatable. Unless the bowels 
are quite loose, it is well to give one 
dose of a pound of epsom salts dissolveq 
in two or three pints of water. This 
cleans out the system and in that way 
helps to relieve the inflammation of the 
eyes. A good wash for the eyes is made 
by dissolving one dram of boracic acid jn 
four ounces of boiling water. When this 
wash is applied cool once a day, it helps 
to clear up the eyes. To prevent the 
trouble from spreading, it would be we} 
to separate the affected animals from the 





kealthy ones for some time. 
PROUDFLESH. 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“IT have a mare that cut her foot ina 
wire last winter. The wound was slow to 
heal, and proudflesh grew on it. I have 
used a liniment, but it doesn’t seem to 
do any good. Would it be ail right to use 
caustic potash?” 

To get rid of proudflesh on a wound 
which will not heal, any one of the num- 
ber of caustics may be used. Caustic 
potash would probably be all right, but 
we would prefer to use terchloride of an- 
timnoy, silver nitrate, or powdered blue- 
stone. Some get good results by cutting 
out the proudflesh with scissors or a 
knife, or by searing it with a hot iron. 
After the proudflesh has been removed 
it would be well to dress the wound with 
some antiseptic every day or so. One 
part of bichloride of mercury in one thou- 
hand parts of water does very nicely. 


COLT’S FEET NEED ATTENTION, 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Poor fget and legs found upon the ma- 
jority of horses are due directly to the 
lack of proper care of the colt’s feet. To 
neglect to see that the foot grows out 
evenly is to contribute to a poor set of 
legs, which influence directly the effi- 
ciency of the horse when used later. As 
the colt grows, it may throw more weight 
on one side of its feet than the other, 
causing that side to wear faster, and 
producing an unbalanced condition. Na- 
ture, in her attempt to overcome this, 
causes the bones of the legs to adjust 
themselves to this condition, resulting in 
poorly placed and developed legs. Then 
the added weight to one side may cause 
the uneven development of the hoof. The 
ideal foot is one that is large and round, 
with the wall at the quarters sloping the 
same on the inside as the outside, ane 
the heels wide. 

W. H. PALMER. 

College of Agriculture, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
















The first remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


and it remains Soday the standard treat- 
ment, with years of success back of it, 
known to be a cure and guaranteed to 
cure. Don’t experiment with substitutes 
or imitations. se it, no matter how old or 
bad the case or what else you omy | hove 
tried—your money back if Fiem ing'’s 
LumpJaw Cure ever fails. Our fair pian 
of selling, together with ful] information 
on Lump Jaw and its treatment, is given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Most complete veterinary book ever printed 
to be given away. Contains 192 pages and 69 
illustrations. Write us for a free copy: 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 
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Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO* ere” 


MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjunc- 
tivitis, Shying horses all suffer 
Jrom diseased eyes. , 

“Visio” will convince any horse owner thatit 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, 1T& 
spective of the length of time the animal has bee 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have tried and 
failed, use Visio” under our money back guarantee 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price: 









REMEDY ASS'R. 2453 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. 
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HATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
t. 29—D. C. Hess, Moville, Towa. 


at 13K. M. Parsons & Son, Carroll, 
Rags gE. B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa. 
oct. 22—Frank Toyne, Lanesboro, lowa. 
Dec. v-J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 
—" HEREFORDS. 
Oct. 7—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
aie a P. Clark, Brayton, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
gept. 29—Francis T. Martin, Wall Lake, 
set 30 Cc. A. Martin, Wall Lake, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS. 
Oct. 19 and 20—Henry Cc. Glissman, Sta- 
tion B., Omaha, Neb. 
BELGIANS. 
oct, 7H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
§. Dak. 
PERCHERONS. 
Oct. 1—Harvey_ Keys, Sciota, MI. 
pec. 16--C. F. Jones, Rippey, lowa. 
JACKS AND JENNETS. 
Oct. 20 and 2i—L, M. Monsees & Sons, 
smithton, Mo. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Sept. 2s—H. O. Hougland, Story City, Ta. 
Oct. H, O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
3. Dak. 
ng. is -F. H. Swan, Missouri Valley, Ia. 
Oct. 20—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 


Oct. 21—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
Nov. 10—Lien Bros., Platte, S. D. : 
Nov. 11—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 


Jan. 7—E. J. Wilson, Renville, Minn. 
Jan. *<—F. B. Fehring, Lismore, Minn. 
Jan. 12—A. J. & La . be Young, Shel- 
don, lowa. 
Jan. 13—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 

.14—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 


5—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 
Jan. 16—-Malloy Bros., Montrose, S. D. 
Jan. 23—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Jan. 18--Geo. E. Barkley, Sioux Falls, 


8. D. 
Jan. 1!—Peter Jacobs, Kanaranza, Minn. 


Jan, 20—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 
Jan. 21—A. H. Moen, Inwood, Iowa, 
Jan. 22—C. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 





; J. R. Thompson, Merrill, Iowa. 
Jan. 25—Chas. Christianson, Akron, fowa. 


Jan. 26—Jurgen Schmidt, Everly, Iowa. 
Jan. 27—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
Jan. 27—W. I. Jacques, Galva, Iowa. 
Jan, 28—H. 8S. Fain, Emmetsburg, lowa. 
Jan. 29—Grant Lynn, ey Lake, lowa. 
Jan, 30—S. L. Weaver Son, Lake Park, 
lowa. 
Mar. 5—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—Wm. Taylor, [reton, Iowa. 
Feb. 3—C. R. Steele, Ireton, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—W. E. Abbey, Hawarden, Iowa. 
Feb. 5—F. F. McElhany, Akron, Iowa. 
Feb. 5—D. B. Smith, Mission Hill, S. D. 
Feb. 6—J. Wellendorf & Son, Algona, Ia. 
Feb. {—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 
lowa. 
Feb. 10—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—W. F. Merfeld and M. V. Brun- 
ner, Greene, Iowa, 
Féb. 11—H. A. McCaffree, Janesville, Ia. 
Feb. 11—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
“—_ 12—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, 
owa, 
Feb. 15—D. B. Smith, Mission Hill, S. D. 
Feb. 165—Lien Bros., Platte, S. D. 
Feb. 16—Ralph Bartels, Sioux Center, Ia. 
Feb. 17—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
Feb. 18—Hugh Irwin, Ireton, lowa. 
Feb. 18-—-C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 
Feb. 19—J. P. Hanson, Beresford, S. D. 
Feb. 20-—-Elmer Newberg, Hills, Minn, 
Feb. 22—-A. J. Rogness, Hills, Minn. 
Feb. 25—-Painter & Wendt, Canton, S. D. 
Feb. 23—H. N. Hoyme, Jasper, Minn. 
Mar. ‘—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 
s. Db 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Sept. 23—F. G. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Oct. 8—E. C. Forest, Miles, Iowa. 


Oct. 22—Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 
Oct. 28—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa. 


Nov. 19—M. O. Watts, Fairfield, Lowa. 

Feb. 2—E. C. Forest,’ Miles, olwa. 

i 3—J. E. Baxter, Walnut Grove, 
Int 

Feb. '—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 

Feb. 1 —Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 

Feb. 11—K. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 


Feb. 135--J. M. Glasier, St. James, Minn. 
Feb. 16, 1915—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Ia. 
Feb. 16—-Lien Bros., Platte, 8S. D. 

Feb. 17—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
Feb. 18--C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 


Feb. 18 J. H. Fitch, Lake City? Iowa. 
Feb. 1)—J. P. Hanson, Beresford, S._D. 
Feb. 20—W. W. Griffith, Lanesboro, Iowa. 
Feb. 22—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Ia. 
Feb. 22--R. R. Blake, Dalas Center, Iowa. 
Feb. 2! -Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
Feb. 25—M. P. Haneher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Feb. 26—C, L. Thuirer, Fostoria, Iowa. 
Feb. 27—F. G. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
: CHESTER WHITES. 
gtd ‘-B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 
on, owa 
Jan.13—Ed Anderson and J. P. Ander- 
son, Alta, Iowa. 
Jan. 2§—Geo, H. Bobst, Hampton, Towa. 
Feb £ B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 
,'on, Towa. 

Feb -E. H. Kahl, Buffalo Center, Ia. 
Feb. 24—John F. Holst, dr., Denison, la. 
SHROPSHIRES., 

-— -0—Daniel Leonard & Sons, Corning, 

0 i 





A pure Seotch herd bull, Selected Goods 
Sul.” one of Good Choice's best herd 
ulls, bred by Bellows Bros., is offered 


for sale by H. C, Edelman,’ of Menno, 
S. D., in this issue. Mr. Edelman is sell- 
_ the bull through no fault, but for the 
season that he wishes to retain his heif- 


He also offers some young bulls and 
some big type Poland Chinas of both sex- 
ti jor sale. His advertisement gives par- 
ren j 2% and he invites Wallaces’ Farmer 
bem to write or visit him. The herd 
pr should interest those wanting a tried 
jade and it should be worth while to 

ake the trip to see the bull and his get. 
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Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring clasa- 
ification or special position. Our pages begtn to g0 to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
Ments, Lowever, can usually be inserted ff received 
aa late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


A public sale of Percheron horses is 
announced for October ist by Harvey 
Keys, of Sciota, Ml. Our readers may 
expect full information in later issues. 


Cc. B. Walker, Memphis, Mo., is offer- 
ing some exceptionally good Shropshire 
rams for sale, including his herd ram, 
which is a show ram with the best of 
them. Write if interested in buying, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Mr. J. W. McDermott, the well-known 
Short-horn breeder of Kahoka, Mo., was 
recently visited by a Wallaces’Farmer 
representative, who found a splendid lot 
of young stock on hand, including some 
of the best yearling show bulls he has 
seen this seaosn. 

M. C. Cramer & Son, Monroe, Iowa, are 
advertising some of the biggest and best 
Duroc Jersey pigs for sale that the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer representative has seen 
anywhere. See ad and write, or call on 
Messrs. Cramer if interested in buying. 
Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. 

Mr. F. S. McPherson ,of Stuart, Iowa, 
well-known breeder of Berkshires, is now 
offering boars for sale that include some 
of the best he has eyer raised. They have 
all been immunized with the double 
treatment. Mr. McPhersons’ hogs are 
of the approved type, and for the past 
few years he has been very successful 
in exhibiting at both the Iowa and Ne- 
braska state fairs. He is always anxious 
to please his customers, and anyone who 
wants a Berkshire boar will do well to 
correspond with him. 

W. H. Barr & Son, Elliott, Iowa, are 
offering a double standard Poll, Durham 
yearling bull, .a red, of good frame and 
length. His dam is a daughter of the 
noted Marshall of Orange. Messrs. Barr 
also have Poland Chinas for sale, the big 
type, with lots of quality, and including 
some very desirable herd headers, as was 
recently mentioned by the Wallaces’ 
Farmer representative who inspected the 
herd. See announcement and write or 
visit Messrs. Barr if interested in buying 
good stock of a reliable firm. 


Shropshire sheep of the choicest quality 
Paget bean | both choice yearlings and 
two-year-old registered rams, suitable to 
head the best flocks—are advertised by 
the pioneer breeders, Daniel Leonard & 
Sons, Corning, Iowa, in this issue. They 
extend Wallaces’ Farmer readers a cor 
dial invitation to visit their flock, as they 
are satisfied those who want to buy good 
Shropshires, who visit them, will be more 
than pleased with what they find. They 
will also be pleased to give our readers 
full informe ion by mail concerning the 
stock they have for sale. 

Kharkof and Funk’s Turkey Red wheat 
—the kind that they secured a yield of 
fifty-three bushels to the acre from this 
season—and also alfalfa, clover, timothy 
and millet seed, are advertised by Funk 
Bros. Seed Co., 1508 W. Washignton St., 
Bloomington, fi., on page 1142. They 
will be glad to tell you about their seeds 
and to quote you prices thereon. Funk 
Bros. raise their own seed, and they know 
just what they are sending out. They 
will be glad to not only quote prices, but 
to send samples and answer any questions 
you may wish to ask. The mention of 
the paper when writing them will 
heartily appreciated. 

H. N. Hoyme, Jasper, Minn., calls at- 
tention to a mistake in his sale date. It 
should be the 23d of February instead of 
the 25th as published, and we call atten- 
tion to the correction. Mr. Hoyme 
writes us that in the field note a mis- 
take was made in the name of Jasper 
Model, it being given as Jasper King. He 
reports his pigs as doing well, and grow- 
ing fine. He has five litters of August 
pigs which he says will make mighty nice 
Christmas presents. Mr. Hoyme has had 
good success in raising late summer and 
fall pigs, letting them follow the cattle 
in the winter. He points out that they 
will make mighty good sows for next 
winter's breeding. He has about twenty 
sows of last fall farrow, which he.thinks 
will make extra good ones. 


M. C. Cramer & Son, Monroe, Iowa, 
write as follows with reference to their 
big type Duroc Jerseys: “Our spring 
boars and gilts are coming fine. They 
will weigh as high as 250 pounds, with 
bone, length and quality in keeping with 
the size. We have one extra good fall 
boar left, by Jumbo Wonder, our 1,000- 
pound herd boar. We are pricing him 
worth the money. We would be glad to 
meet the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer at 
the state fair. We will be there with as 
good a bunch of hogs as we ever took to 
the fair, and your representative, Mr. 
Yoder, knows that we have had some 
good ones at the fair. We have not missed 
a fair for eleven years.”’” Our readers 
will find Messrs. Cramer & Son good, re- 
liable folks to do business with. 


JUNIOR CHAMPION BOAR OFFERED. 


Mr. A. O. McMullen, of Estherville, Ia., 
is offering for sale -his Duroc Jersey herd 
boar, Chief Model. This boar won junior 
championship at the Towa State Fair in 
1912. He is a son of the noted sire, 
Golden Model 2d, and his dam,. Chief's 
Belle, was by. Ohio Chief. Chief Model 
has demonstrated that he is a breeding 
boar as well as a show boar. His get are 
much more rangy and attain greater size 
than one would expect. Chief Model holds 
his show form remarkably well. He would 
be a good buy for a lot of good breeders. 
Ten of his sons are also being offered. 
Five of the best are out of a choice sow 
sired by Model Chief, by Defender. One 











in particular is a very rangy pig and has 


splendid back and good lines. It is char- 
acteristic of the get of Chief Model to 
have a full, deep ham. He is exceptional 
himself in that respect. <A son of his 
sold in the recent Shanks sale, August 
7th, for $160. Note Mr. McMullen’s card in 
this issue. 


FINK’S DUROCS. 


Mr. Ferdinand Fink, of Albert Lea, 
Minn., is in the limelight this year with 
his Duroes. He has forty boars to offer 
and they are the largest by far that Mr. 
Fink has ever had to offer. Preceding the 
past season, Mr. Fink used quite exten- 
sively the first prize boar, Colonel L 2d. 
Four of the fall boars now being offered 
are by this boar, and their dam is Golden 
Queen 22d, by Golden Model 2d. Golden 
Queen 22d was the second prize gilt at 
the Iowa and South Dakota state fairs, 
and at the Sioux City Interstate Fair. 
Two of the fall boars are mighty choice. 
They would make a creditable showing at 
the leading fairs. The present herd boar 
and the sire of most of the forty spring 
boars is Marion’s Wonder Again, a grand- 
son of Crimson Wonder Again. Marion’s 
Wonder is a _ High’ styled big _ boar, 
good enough to win first at the Wiscon- 
sin State Fair, and a boar we should 
judge would weigh 800 pounds easily in 
flesh, He is of the regular Crimson Won- 
der type, but much larger than most of 
his family. Some of the largest and best 

ring boars we have seen anywhere are 
sired by Marion’s Crimson Wonder. Get in 
touch with Mr. Fink at once if looking for 
. real boar. His card begins with this 
ssue. 


ED ANDERSON’S CHESTERS. 


Mr. Ed Enderson, of Alta, Iowa, well 
known breeder of Chester Whites, is pre- 
pared to supply boars of both ng and 
all farrow to Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 
Seventeen of them are of fall farrow, and 
they are a rugged lot of strong boned 
boars, many of which are large for their 
ages. The fanctest and really the best 
boars Mr. Anderson is offering are among 
his early spring pigs. Some of these that 
are by his big herd boar, Big Chief Ist, 
should be in some of the leading herds. 
They are commendable in every way. Big 
Chief Ist is a high-class boar. He is one 
of the top sons of Chief Select. Mr. An- 
derson purchased a number of good sows 
last winter from leading breeders, and 
from these has raised a good many Ry ~ 
He therefore has boars to offer sir by 
a number of prominent herd boars. Mr. 
Anderson has built up a reputation and 
made a success of his business by ship- 
ping his stock out on approval. If he 
did not have a good class of stock, he 
could not long continue this policy. Drop 
Mr. Anderson a line if in need of a boar. 


GRANT LYNN’S DUROCS, 


Mr. Grant Lynn, of Spirit Lake, Iowa, 
is ready to tell the boys about his Duroc 
Jersey boars, and he would be more than 
pleased to show them. His greatest suc- 
cess as a breeder of Durocs has been 
since using Lynn’s Golden Model. The 
character and the conformation of the get 
of this boar are unusually good. Mr. Lynn 
has ten fall boars sired by this boar, be- 
sides most of the spring pigs are by him. 
Three of the fali boars are out of a sow 
by Graduate Colonel, he by Liberty Chief. 
Lynn’s Golden Model is by the champion 
$710 Golden Model 3ist, and is a full 
brother to I Am A Golden Model 2d, the 
Waltemeyer herd boar. Besides the get 
of this boar, he has “four extra good 
spring pigs by I Am A Crimson Wonder 
2d, and out of a Colonel Gano sow. Mr. 
Lynn has a good herd. It is worth the 
while of those looking for boars to pay 
him a visit. He will be out at Ss 
Moines this month with an exhibit. Don’t 
fail to look him up. His card appears 
with this issue. 


GLASIER’S POLAND CHINAS, 


We call attention in this issue to the 
herd of big type Poland Chinas owned by 
the thrifty young farmer and progressive 
stockman, Mr. J. M. Glasier, of St. James, 
Minn. Mr. Glasier has double treated his 
herd, and feels that it is immune to chol- 
era. He is offering —~ boars for sale 
just now, and the description you will 
get of them from J. M.’s pen, if he deos 
them justice, will satisfy you that he has 
something worth while. His two herd 
boars and the sires of most of the pigs 
are Valley Longfellow and G.’s Big Price, 
both big type, big boars. The latter is a 
son of the champion at the Nebraska 
State Fair, Chief Again Price. He has a 
couple of boars by uer’s Crow and out 


of a Prosperity Big Ex dam. One by 
Prosperity Big Ex and out of a Ruebel’s 
A onder dam. One by Mouw’s Jr., 


and out of a Smooth Wonder 2d dam. 
Then_he has a December 30th boar by 
Big Bone Jr. and out of a-Big Kossuth 
dam. This is a very wide set, deep 
bodied boar with character and plenty of 
length. He is a boar that will suit a 
lot of people. Big Kossuth is a son of 
the noted Ellerbroek A Wonder, that was 
sold at a big price to H. L. Pritchett, of 
Missouri. A large part of the sows in 
Mr. Glasier’s herd are by Big Kossuth. 
Look up Mr. Glasier’s card and write him. 


SIXTY BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 
BOARS. 


This is the number that Davenport & 
Mack offer at this time, of March, April 
and May farrow. They have plenty of 
size, bone and quality, and they are 
mostly sired by the Davenport & Mack 
1,000-pound herd boar, Big Wonder 
130955, and out of matured sows, sired by 
Jumbo 170495, another 1,000-pound boar. 
Big Wonder was sired by A Wonder, and 
is out of Miss A Wonder, coming from 
big type stock of the best quality on both 
sides. Messrs. Davenport & Mack say 
that their pigs are strong, lusty fellows, 
pointing out that they have the run of a 
forty-acre pasture, and that they are well 
developed in bone and muscle. Messrs. 
Davenport & Mack have been breeding 
Poland Chinas for a good many years, 
and our readers will find them not only 
to have stock exactly as represented, but 
to be very pleasant and reliable folks to 
do business with. Those who can do so 





selections, but if for any reason you can 
not make the visit, you need have no fear 
of sending them a mail order, as you can 
depend upon them filling it in accordance 
with your wishes. ’ 


IDA ROGNESS & SON’S POLAND 
CHINAS, 


Mrs. Ida Rogness & Son, of Hills, Minn., 
will offer Poland China boars at private 
treaty this year. This firm breeds the 
big type hog. It has been their custom to 
hold fall sales in late October, but owing 
to the calls which they have earlier in the 
season for boars, they have decided on 
the private sale system this year. First 
come will be first served. They have ten 
fall boars, five of which are very large 
and real good. The other five are of late 
farrow, and will undoubtedly be nearly 
as good at the same age. They have 
three very attractive spring boars by the 
noted show and breeding boar, Long 
Prospect. This is blood that never dis- 
appoints. They also have three boars by 

xpanso, a prize winner. The major por- 
tion of the pigs are by the two herd boars 
Gerstdale Prince and Giant Chief. The 
, latter is a son of Lyon Chief, the sire of 
state fair futurity winners, and he by 
Long Prospect. Gerstdale Prince carries 
two crosses of A. Wonder 143421, and one 
each of Long King and Chief Price, in his 
pedigree. Mrs. Rogness & Son will be 
pleased to hear from our readers in 
search of a boar. Hills is just across 
the lowa line, and is located on the Illi- 
nois Central and Great Northern rail- 
roads. Note their card in this issue. 


PUFAHL’S POLAND CHINAS. 

Just a word about Mr. G. Pufahl’s Po- 
land Chinas. Mr. Pufahl lives at Luana; 
Iowa, and is one of the most extensive 
hog raisers of that section of the state. 
He has a large farm finely improved, 
which has been acquired largely from his 
success as a farmer and hog raiser. Just 
now, Mr. Pufahl has 150 spring pigs good 
enough to put out for breeding purposes. 
Seventy are boars, and in Mr. Pufahl’s 
Opinion he has never had better in the 
many years he has been engaged in the 
business. He is especially pleased with 
the get of his new boar, Giant Look. It 
is their big frames, evenly covered with 
flesh, indicating their good feeding quali- 
ties, that win favor with the pork raiser. 
For the size and quality of his pigs, Mr. 
Pufahl is conservative in his prices. Look 
up his card in this issue, and write him 
for particulars. 


THE WATERLOO BOY KEROSENE 
ENGINE. 


In a special half-page advertisemnt on 
page 1139, the Waterloo Gasoline Engine 
Co., 136, W. Third Ave., Waterloo, Iowa, 
tell about the new Waterloo Boy cheap 
fuel engine, which they have just placed 
upon the market. Their claims are that 
it will do the work of any gasoline engine 
of the same capacity at one-half the ex- 

nse, for the reason that it burns cheap 

erosene for fuel instead of gasoline. 
They also state that their kerosene en- 
gines have perfect combustion, and that 
they will operate as satisfactorily on 
kerosene as gasoline, and they guarantee 
their engine for five years. No firm has 
been more successful in the manufacture 
of engines than the Waterloo Gasoline 
Engine Co., and their announcement of 
the new kerosene engine will interest a 
or many of Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 
Their engine will be on exhibit at the 
*Iowa State Fair, August 26th to Septem- 
ber 4th, and the Waterloo Gasoline En- 
gine Co. want you to see this engine, and 
talk with them with regard thereto at the 
fair. They also invite you to look up 
their Waterloo Boy small farm tractor, 
the Waterloo Boy all steel, roller bearing 
manure spreader, the Waterloo Boy milk- 
ing machine, and the Waterloo Boy cream 
separator, all of which will be in their 
exhibit. you should not attend the 
fair, they will deem it a favor if you will 
write for the complete catalog teling 
about all Waterloo Boy machines, as they 
want to correspond with every Wallaces’ 
Farmer reader who wishes to buy a gaso- 
line or kerosene engine, a tractor, manure 
spreader, milking machine or cream sep- 
arator. Their exhibit at the fair will be 
a very complete one, and a very attrac- 
tive one, and readers of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er on the market for any of the above 
machines will find it worth while to call 
and personally look over the Waterloo 
Boy fine. Their advertisemen. on page 
1139 illustrates their machines, and. de- 
scribes them in brief. It is worth look- 
ing up. 


THE EDISON EXHIBIT AT THE IOWA 
STATE FAIR. 

Next week, at Des Moines, the Edison 
Storage Battery Co., of 198 Lakeside Ave., 
Orange, N. J., and 2025 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., will inaugurate their state 
fair exhibits, and our readers who are 
interested in lighting plants for the farm 
home should by all mens make arrange- 
ments to look up the Edison exhibit. It 
will comprise their famous Edison storage 
battery and complete lighting plant for 
the farm home. Edison experts wil! be 
on the grounds to explain the system to 
you, and every reader of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er who has been considefing putting in a 
lighting plant this fall should make it a 

int to look up the Edison exhibit. One 

auty of the Edison farm lighting plant 
is that it is very simple and easy to op- 
erate, the batteries requiring practically 
no attention. You can use it not only 
for lighting the house, barns, etc., but 
also for power to run the washing ma- 
chine, the cream separator, ctc. The Ed- 
ison Storage Battery Co. are making ex- 
hibits also at the Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois state fairs, the dates of which 
are given in their advertisement, to en- 
able those interested in putting im light- 
ing plants to personally investigate their 
systems, and to talk to them with regard 
to the installation thereof. They will 
have interesting literature to distribute 
at the fair, and they will be glad to give 
you this literature or take your name 
and address and forward it by mail, eith- 
er at the fair, or you can drop them a 
postal card or letter request, using the 
coupon their advertisement contains, and 
it will come at once. They suggest that 


should visit the herd and make their own ' it would be a good plan to get their lit- 
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and read up on electric light and 
power plants for the farm home, before 
you see the exhibit, as it will enable you 
to appreciate it all the more. By all 


erature 


means, look up the Edison advertisement, 
and when’ writing for the literature or 
when talking to the Edison folks at the 


state fair with regard to the installation 
of their plant, mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


please, 
OUR LARGEST AUTOMOBILE ADVER.- 
TISEMENT. 
The largest automobile advertisement 


that has ever appeared in fallaces’ 
Farmer will be found on the two center 
pages of our paper this week. It is that 
of the New Overland, electrically lighted 
and started automobile, which sells at 
the very low price of $1,075, and the Wil- 
lys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio, Dept. 109, 


convenience of those desiring full 
details concerning the car, have placed 
a coupon in their advertisement, or a 
postal card or letter request will answer 
the seme purpose. The quality of Over- 


for the 


land cars has been teadily increased, 
and the price has been steadily decreased, 
as the large output of the manufacturers 


has enabled them to reduce the cost ma- 
terially. The new Overland comes with 
larger tires, 34x41 inches all around, and 
they are put on demountable rims, one 
extra demountable rim being furnished 
with the equipment without extra charge. 
The front seats of the car this year are 
individual high backed seats. The ton- 
neau is longer and wider, giving lots of 
room for three people on the back seat. 


The upholstery is also deeper and softer. 
The rear springs are three-fourths ellip- 
tic, of extra length and under-slung, 


mkking the car closer to the ground. The 
wheel base is 114 inches, and the car 
comes with complete equipment at the 
low price of $1,075, everything being sup- 
plied that anyone could desire. The de- 
scription of the car in the advertisement 


will give our readers an excellent idea 
of the splendid value they receive in 
buying the Overland, and the illustration 
nlso gives a splendid idea of the hand- 


and of its snappy, 
attractive appearance The manufac- 
turers want every reader of Wallace’ 
Farmer interested in buying an automo- 
bile to investigate personally the New 
Overland Model 80, and they will deem 
it a favor if you will write them for the 
complete 1915 catalog, and the name of 
your nearest dealer. They will likewise 
be glad to see that this dealer takes you 
a ride in this Overland car, and shows 
you the many features which will attract. 
The Willys-Overland Co. will build 75,000 
cars for the season. This increase in 
production is very material over previous 
years, but even at that, they anticipate 
they will not have enough cars to fill 
the demand, as the demand has steadily 
increased on account of the very sats- 
factory service the car has given. Our 
readers who are interested in buying a 
car should write for the catalog early 
and get in touch with the Overland deal- 
er. Their double page advertisement can 
not help but interest every reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer who has had in mind 
buying an automobile, as well as those 
who are already owners of cars, as every 
car owner appreciates value in a motor 
car. This car should be a very econom- 
ical car to run, giving large mileage on 
gasoline and long wear on tires, and it 
is bound to be a very popular car with 
farm folks. The mention of Wallaces’ 
Farmer when 
the name of the nearest dealer where you 
can secure free demonstration of the New 
Overaind will be appreciated by the Wil- 
lys-Overland Co., of Toledo, Ohio, and 
all letters should be addressed to this 
company, Dept. 109. 


THE IOWA STATE FAIR, NEXT 
WEEK 


some lines of this car 


The lowa State Fair will be under full 
headway by next Thursday, August 27th. 
Wednesday, August 26th, is opening day, 
and from that time on there will be some- 
thing doing at the fair every day. We 
suggest to our readers the advisability of 
coming early this year, as we believe they 
will see the fair to the best possible ad- 
vantage by coming early in the week, and 
there will be plenty to see at the fair 
this year. The exhibits are more com- 
plete, the edueational features more ex- 
tensive, and the entertainment program 
fuller than ever before. The live stock 
exhibit promises to break the phenom- 
enal records of previous years, and some 
idea of the educational exhibits, the en- 
tertianment features, and the improve- 
ments that have been made the past year 
can be gained by referring to the State 
Fair advertisement on page 1148. The 
most famous aviator, Lincoln Beachey, 
will give daily exhibitions this year. He 
is absolutely fearless in the air. He flies 
upside down in the aeroplane, loops thé 
loop: in short, he does everything any 
aviator has been able to do, and some 
things others have not dared to do Mr. 
Beachey's exhibitions will be one of the 
great features of the fair. We suggest 
that our readers plan to spend as much 
time as possible at the fair, coming early. 
They will find it well worth while. Plan 
to give the whole family an outing 


LOW PRICES ON LUMBER, 

The Peter J. Seippel Lumber Co., of 206 
S. Locust St., Dubuque, lowa, are making 
very low prices on jumber and other 
building material They are an absolute- 
ly reliable concern, and they desire to 
get in personal touch with farm folks 
who are on the market for lumber of any 









kind, i who are putting up buildings 
of any kind this fall What they want is 
to have you come to Dubuque, and look 





over personally the material they have 











to offer. They are the making a 
special indus aders to visit 
them at Du 1ey tell about 
this offer iy advertisement 
on page 1141. They will not only be glad 
to show you th eir lumber, millwork, roof- 


ing, ete., but they will be glad likewise 
to talk to you with regard to the build- 
ing you want to do, and they believe they 
can offer you suggestions that will prove 
helpful and be the means of saving you 
considerable money as well. Their ad- 
Vertisement on page 1141 is worthy of a 
careful reading, and we suggest that our 


writing for the catalog or, 
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readers write the Peter J. Seippel Lum- 
ber Co. for full particulars concerning 
their round trip offer to Dubuque and re- 
turn, Which they tell about in the adver- 
tisement, and likewise give them infor- 
mation concerning the building they ex- 
pect to do, and the material they will 


convenience of those de- 
have placed a 
which can 
letter will 


want. For the 
Siring information, the 
coupon in their advertisement, 
be used, or a postal card or 
answer the purpose. 

BUY A FARM ELEVATOR, 

One of the hardest tasks on the farm is 
putting the corn in the crib and grain in 
the bins at harvesting id husking time. 
During the past few years, a good many 





farm folks have put in farm elevators, 
which make quick work of unloading 
either small grain or corn They save 
hard work, and they also save time ata 
time when it counts most, and the farm 
elevator should be considered a part of 
the farm equipment. A number of good 
elevators are advertised in Wallaces’ 


Farmer. We urge our readers who do not 
already have one installed, that they look 
up the advertisements and write the vari- 


ous manufacturers for their literature. 
Both outside and inside elevators are 
advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer, and the 
manufacturers will not only be glad to 
tell you about their elevators, but_ they 
will be glad to make suggestions &s to 
the best way to build your cribs so as to 
get the most satisfactory results from 


the elevator. One beauty of the elevator 
is that you can fill the crib much fuller 
than where the load is emptied with the 
ordinary scoop shovel, and we feel sure 
that our readers who investigate the ele- 
vator and the advantages it gives will be 
quick to appreciate the value of the in- 
vestment. 


THE ROBINSON MANURE SPREADER 
AT THE !OWA STATE FAIR. 

A manure spreader which has proved 
very satisfactory on the farms of the 
corn belt is the Robinson, a feature of 
which is the parting of the load in the 
center of the beater. The manufacturers 
point out that this distributes the manure 


to the width of the wheel tracks, giving 
a more even spread, and they invite Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers to look up their 


at the lowa State Fair, and to 
personally the spreader, and 
the work it will do. If yoy do not attend 
the fair, they want you té ask for the il- 
lustrated folder, going into details with 
reference to the Robinson spreader, and 
the special features thereof, and it will 
be forwarded on either postal card or let- 
ter request. The mention of Wallaces’ 
Farmer when looking up the exhibit or 
when writing for the folder will be ap- 
preciated. All requests for the folder 
should be addressed to the Robinson 
Spreader Co., Vinton, Iowa. Mr. S. Rob- 
inson, the head of the company, will have 
charge of the state fair exhibit. 
BUY YOUR SILO FILLER. 

Our readers having silos for the first 
time this year, and who have not already 
made arrangements for the cutter they 
will use to fill the silo, should take steps 


exhibit 
investigate 


at once to secure the machine they will 
use. A silo filler which represents a good 
many years of successful manufacture, 
and which is very widely used, is the 
Ohio, made by the Silver Mfg. Co., of 308 
Broadway, Salem, Ohio. They call par- 
ticular attention to the new model Ohio, 


in a special advertisement on page 1170, 
and they will appreciate our readers look- 
ing up this advertisement, and writing 
them for the booklet, “Silo Filler Logic,” 
which they have issued. For 10 cents in 
coin or stamps, titey will be glad to send 
their book, “‘Modern Silage Methods,” 
which is generally considered the best 
book on silage that has been issued. It 
treats the subject thoroughly, telling how 
to plant corn for silage, the best time to 
cut it, how to fill the silo, ete.; in short, 
the book has been used as a text- -book in 
the agricultural colleges, as it is a very 
complete treatise on the subject. It will 
mean a good deal to our readers who 
have silos, particularly those who are 
filling them for the first time this year. 


AIR COOLED ENGINES AT THE 
STATE FAIR. 


An air cooled engine which has made 
good with gasoline engine users in the 
west is the Gade air cooled engine. They 
call particular attention to the exhibit 
at the lowa State Fair, August 26th to 
September 4th, and give Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers a special invitation to call at 
their exhibit and to go over the Gade 
engine with them personally. They es- 
pecially ask inspection of their new six- 
teen horse power engine, which will be 
on exhibit this year. Besides their air 
cooled engines, which are made from one- 
half horse power to sixteen horse power, 
they also make a special farm electric 
lighting plant, which will be exhibited at 
the fair. The Gade Bros. Mfg. Co. will 
be pleased to not only have Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers look up their gasoline 
engine and electric lighting plant exhibit 
at the state fair, but likewise to write for 
the very interesting literature they have 
issued. The mention of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er will be appreciated. 


etait SCHOOL OF HIGHLAND 
ARK COLLE 


One of mh very best muteunsiiie schools 
in the west, if not the very best, will be 
found at Highland Park College, at Des 
Moines, Iowa. This school has excellent 
facilities, and those who want to get a 
course in automobile engineering, or those 
who want to understand automobiles, will 
find a course at this school to prove par- 
ticularly satisfactory. Highland Park 
College not only has an automobile school 
but they have a number of short courses 
in practical mechanics, as well as regu- 
lar college course, norm: course, music, 
domestic scier . manual tri vining, etc. 
The new advertisement of Highiand Park 
College in this issue gives some hints 
with regard to Highland Park which will 
be interesting. An illustrated catalog 
giving full particulars concerning the 
courses at Highalnd Park, or the special 
catalog of the automobile school, can be 
had on request. Write Dr. George P. 
Magill, president of Highland Park Col- 
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Moines, lowa, and he -will be 
glad to give you any information you may 
wish with regard to the school. Be sure 
to look up their advertisement in this is- 
sue. A cordial invitation is extended to 
state fair visitors to visit Highalnd Park 
College. 


SCHOOL WAGONS AT THE 
STATE FAIR. 


\ special exhibit of school wagons, in 
connection with their buggy exhibit, will 
be made by the Marshalltown Buggy Co., 
of Marshalltown, lowa, at the lowa State 
Fair. The exhibit will be located in the 
northwest corner of Machinery Hall, just 
south of the grandstand, and the Mar- 
shalltown Buggy Co. invite Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers to visit them and get ac- 
quainted. They would like to show you 
their new school wagon, as they think it 
will be of considerable interest to a good 


lege, Des 


IOWA 


many farm folks, and also their line of 
family surreys, puggies, etc. They have 
been making buggies for thirty-seven 
years, and they are proud of their prod- 
ucts, and of the sarvice which they have 
given. They have issued a very inter- 
esting catalog which not only describes 


the school wagons and buggies, but like- 
wise prices at which they are sold, which 
will be found very reasonable, and if for 
any reason you should not visit the lowa 
State Fair, they would like to have you 
write for their catalog. 


AN ee se LIGHT PLANT FOR 
THE FARM HOME. 


A firm that makes a specialty of elec- 
tric lighting plants for farm homes is 
the Electric Storage Battery Co., of Phil- 


who illustrate in their ad- 
page 1141 a complete 
farm homes. This plant 
famous Exide batteries, 
generator, ete. It does 
and it is 
well as 


adelphia, Pa., 
vertisement on 

lighting plant for 
comprises their 

gasoline engine, 

not take a great deal of space, 
simple and easy to operate, as 
reliable. The Electric Storage Battery 
Co. will be glad to send their new illus- 
trated booklet, which explains everything 
very fully, and to answer’ any questions 
you may wish to ask with regard to elec- 
tric light plants for farm homes. Either 
a postal card or letter request will bring 
prompt information. 


ARMSTRONG SEED CORN STRINGER. 

One of the best things out in the way 
of a seed corn stringer will be found in 
the Armstrong stringer, advertised by the 
Armstrong Mfg. Co., of Ottumwa, lowa. 
It is a very simple, practical device, that 
enables the operator to string from ten 
to twelve bushels per hour. It uses or- 
dinary binder twine, and the double string 
method, The cut in the advertisement 
in this issue will give our readers an ex- 
cellent idea of the stringer, and the Arm- 
strong Mfg. Co. invite you to look up their 
stringer and to investigate the work it 
will do, at the Iowa State Fair, next 
week. The stringer sells at the very rea- 
sonable price of $1.50, and the company 
have so much confidence in their stringer 
and the work it will do that they offer to 
give your money back if you are not sat- 
isfied after you have tried the stringer. 
Those who do not attend the state fair, 
and who would like to get the stringer, 
should write the Armstrong Mfg. Co., en- 


closing postal order or bank draft for 
$1.50, and the stringer will be shipped 
promptly. 

THE NEW HUDSON “SIX.” 


The illustration in the manufacturers’ 
advertisement on page 1137 will give our 
readers an excellent idea of the new Hud- 
son ‘‘Six’’ forty horse power car, which 
has been reduced from $1,750 to $1,550 
for the coming season. This car weighs 
only 2,890 pounds, which means long 
mileage on tires and gasoline. It will 
carry seven passengers, having seats for 
same. There are many features about 
the car which the manufacturers, the 
Hudson Motor Car Co., of 8099 Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit, Mich., will be glad to tell 
you, and they urge Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers interested in automobiles to ask 
for the new Hudson catalog, and to get 
in touch with the Hudson dealer. If you 
do not know the name of the dealer near- 
est you, they will be glad to send you his 
name, and arrange to have him give you 
a free demonstration of the car. The 
company will appreciate your looking up 
their advertisement. 


BARGAIN PRICES ON STEEL 
SHINGLES. 


A special offer on their well known 
Edwards steel shingles is now being made 
by the Edwards Mfg. Co., of 8356 Lock 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio, in their advertise- 
ment on page 1130, and they want Wal- 
laces’ Farmre readers interested in doing 
any building this fall to send for their 
free book and sample shingle, and inves- 
tigate carefully their claims for Edwards 
steel shingl es. Their claims are given in 
brief in their advertisement on page 1130, 
and they will deem it a favor if our read- 
ers will look it up and write them, men- 
tioning the paper. 


THE GALLOWAY EXHIBIT AT THE 
FAIR, 
The Wm. 


Iowa, 
the Iowa, 


Galloway Co., of Waterloo, 
announce that they will exhibit at 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Illinois, 


and South Dakota state fairs, and they 
extend to Wallaces’ Farmer readers a 
cordial invitation to visit their state fair 
exhibits, to look over the complete Gallo- 


way line of engines, manure spreaders, 
ete., and to make their exhibit headquar- 
ters. The Galloway Company will be 


glad to show you their complete line and 
talk with you with regard to anything 
you may want to buy. 


AN ATTRACTIVE PLOW ADVERTISE. 
MENT. 


The illustration showing the Moline 
Flying Dutchman plow, fitted with Acme 
shares, at work, in their advertisement 
on page 1143, will give an excellent idea 
of the even furrows which this plow 
turns. The advertisement also gives in- 
teresting details concerning why the plow 
has proved so satisinataey, and calls at- 
tention to the illustrated booklet which 
the Moline Plow Co. have issued. <A pos- 
tal card or letter request to the Moline 
Plow Co., Dept. 20, Moline, IL, will bring 





——— 
these booklets, and readers of Ww allaceg’ 
Farmer intere sted in buying a new ee 
this fall should be sure to ask for them, 
The advertisement tells about the famous 
Acme shares, which are used on Piyi - 
Dutchman plows, and the Moline =| 
Co. want you to be sure and investiges 
them and their claims therefor, . 
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Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given {; sellin, 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set 
text books free, written by instructors, y 
WEXT ." OPERS OCTOBER 5, 1914 KANSAS CITY, Missouny 

. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Aye, 
H. S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, iowa 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also Instructor tn 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 
world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates, 
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Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World's 
Greatest School of Auctioneering. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 

















J. L. McILRATH, Grinnell, lowa 


AUCTIONEER 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and hogs, 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos and a year 
ahead. Reasonable terms—Satisfaction, 


0. L. MOSSMAN 


HAMPTON. IOWA 
Eight years of successful experieace in conduc ting 
pure bred live stock and real estate sales. Write or 
wire for de dates at my expe nse, 


IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Years of experience in conducting live stock sales, 
Write or wire for dates. 














G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


Auctioneer Pedigreed Live Stock 

Years of experience with pure bred stock. I know 
pedigrees, values and individual merit. Get my 
terms before you arrange for a sale. 


J. R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Live Stock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1914 and 
1915. For rates and open dates address me at 
MERRILL, IOWA 


Oliver S. Johnson 


The Big Farm Auctioneer 
TIPTON, IOWA 


C. C. KEIL, GRINWELL, IA. 


AUCTIONEER 


27 years successful experience selling pure bred 
stock. Write for dates, or phone at my expense. 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL, Sac City, lowa 
LIVE STOCK AND REAL ESTATE AUCTIONEER 
20 years of successful buying and selling, 15 years 
ot successful breeding of pure bred stock, 9 years of 
successful selling in 5 states makes my services val 
uable to you. Claim dates as early as possible. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEE Polled Durhame 


and Duroc Jerseys. Try me. I am satisfying cus- 
tomers. JOK SHAVER, Kalona, lowa. 


POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. We can suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 
TD.5;.POLLED DURHAM HERD BULL 


for sale. 24 —/—? old, color dark red. 
L. J. GUENGERICE 




















and breeder of 








Wellman, lows. 





MISCELLANEOTS. 


Live Stock for Sak 


Cholera immune spring boars of Duroc .Jersey, 
Hampshire, Berkshire, Poland-China and (lester 
White breeds; one 3-year-old Southdown ram: a few 
driving horses. ‘ 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE, 
lowa State College, Ames, lows 
A few good Shrop-hire 


SHROPSHIRES rams of different ages for 
sale. Iso Angus bulls and 

A N G U ad Poland-China boars. 

POLAND-CHINAS ,,.,f#, 4. REED 


MARENGO, 1OWA 


Registered Shropshires 


FOR SALE 

One imported flock herd header, bred by T Min- 
ton, of England. This is a show ram and the sire@ 
show stock. He clipped 16 Ibs. this spring as 4 four- 
year-old, and sired lambs that sheared 1S ibs. \lsoB 
one and two-year-old rams, sired by above ram --some 
from imported dams. Come and see them. or write 
for i early, as I have some very fine ont 

c. B. WALKER Memphis. We- 











= ST your Och —best and cheapest pest means — 
identification for Hogs Sheep Ceol — 





samples free on — 
F.S. Burch @ Co.,55 W. Ulissis Street, Chicago 
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